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The Role of Education in a Period 
of Mobilization*® 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ECISIONS concerning the appro- 
Dyrice status and role of education 
in a period of mobilization will depend 
upon a number of considerations. At 
best, in this discussion, we can expect 
to deal with only a few of the most 
important factors involved. 

The first of these considerations is 
the estimate of the nature of the crisis 
which has forced us into a period of 
mobilization. Some of the major factors 
responsible for world conditions are: 

1. The prevalence of hunger and 
ignorance throughout much of the 
world. 

2. The characteristics of the move- 
ment which is capitalizing the distress 

*An address given by Professor Norton, 
November 17, 1950, at the Annual Conference 
of Leaders in Supervision and Curriculum Im- 
provement, sponsored by the Department of 


Curriculum and Teaching, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 





of a large part of the population of 
the world: 

(a) Leadership of ruthless, power- 
hungry men. 

(b) Taking advantage of hunger 
and ignorance. 

(c) An evil and superficially ap- 
pealing propaganda which en- 
thralls men while leaving their 
minds in darkness. 

(d) Subordination of the individual 
to the state, versus the justifica- 
tion of the state in terms of its 
service to and respect for the 
individual. 

(e) A disciplined, indoctrinated fol- 
lowing. 

3. [he capture of some one-third of 

the world’s population by the Soviet. 

4. Addition of the power of tech- 

nology to despotism. 
5. Ihe new status of the United 
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States as the main and probably first 
object of attack. 

Summing up the whole situation, 
the United States today is confronted 
by a powerful counter-revolution 
which, if successful, would turn back 
the clock of history and lay in the 
dust the ideals and institutions for 
which the Western World has striven 
for many centuries. 

We as teachers have 
stake in this conflict. Should the forces 
of darkness triumph, education and 
teaching as we know them would dis- 
appear from the earth. And many of 
us would disappear with them, as have 
many teachers in every free country 
which has come under one of these 


an enormous 


modern despotisms. 

We as _ teachers be fully 
cognizant of the forces and factors 
mobilization necessary. 


should 
which make 
Otherwise, our role in a period of 
mobilization is likely to be poorly 
played; and if this should be the case 
the results could be disastrous. 

The second major consideration 
which will be dealt with here is the 
fact that adequate mobilization in the 
period ahead involves far more than 
military mobilization, and that one of 
the elements which should make our 
nation strong in the period ahead is the 
proper use of the great institution of 
public education. The fact that mobili- 
zation is an inclusive undertaking will 
not be dwelt upon beyond saying that 
it involves a wide range of resources, 
moral and spiritual as well as material. 
Certainly a vital element in a program 
of total mobilization is education. 

More than a ago public 


century 
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education was recognized as indis- 
pensable in developing a society of 
free men. This viewpoint has brought 
rich returns. As Commager aptly says 
in a recent issue of Life: “No other 
people ever demanded so much of 
education as have the American. 
None other was ever served so well 
by its schools and educators.” 

at least in the 
abstract, that the role of education in 


Most citizens agree, 
the protracted period of international 
tension which lies ahead—of mobiliza- 
tion if you will—is no less important 
than it was in 1800 or 1850. 


In terms of action, however, they 
have not so agreed during the past 
twenty Fducation has been 
starved financially, placed low on the 
scale of priorities, and attacked indis- 
criminately. An institution can with- 
stand such policies for a time, but if 
they continue indefinitely it will be 
seriously if not irreparably harmed. 

Instead of dw elling on this negative 
let us look toward the 
isk what it would take 
to put education in a position to play 
its role well in the mobilization period. 

First, it will require consideration 
of the personnel needs of the schools. 
If everything else comes first and the 
last, then the current 
shortage of teachers is likely to con- 
tinue. Suffice it to say here that educa- 
tional leadership should develop a 
proposal in cooperation with appro- 
priate citizen which will 
guarantee a allocation of 
man power and woman power to staff 
the schools up to a level of adequacy 
considered appropriate. 


years. 


side, however, 


positive and 


schools come 


agencies 
sufficient 
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Again, the pressing and increasing 
need for more and better school build- 
ings and equipment will require careful 
consideration. Obviously we cannot 
have everything that we usually have, 
from new night clubs and breweries 
to tanks and battleships, and at the 
same time make up for some twenty 
years of neglect of the phy sical facili- 
ties of education. This is especially 
true if we take account of the coming 
increase in school enrollment of from 
5 to 10 million children by 1960. 

These problems can be solved only 
on a long-term basis. They will not be 
solved at all, however, if we merely 
point with alarm. , 

Closely related to the foregoing is 
the question of finance. The shortage 
of teachers is a direct outcome of the 
fact that inflation has generally outrun 
increases in teachers’ salaries since 
1940. Even more serious is the fact 
that teachers’ incomes in relation to 
compensation of employed population 
as a whole occupy a considerably less 
favorable position than in 1940. A fi- 
nancial cause also lies behind the failure 
during the past twenty years to pro- 
vide adequ: ite school plant facilities. 

The most conspicuous dereliction in 
the area of finance is the failure to pass 
a sound federal aid measure to sup- 
plement state and local support with 
general federal support. I say general 
support, because we have had a pleth- 
ora of financial acts for education on 
the piecemeal, hurry-up, federal con- 
trol basis. The most recent of these is 
the current grant of federal aid to a 
number of so-called war impacted 
communities. 


But we yet have to pass a sound non- 
control, general support federal aid 
measure such as the one sponsored by 
Senator Taft, which was voted five 
to one in the Senate, but which Con- 
gress permitted to be scuttled in the 
House by those interested in obtaining 
public support for sectarian schools. 

Provided we can obtain the facilities 
of personnel, materials, and finance 
which are required, education will at 
least have a chance to play its role 
well in the period of mobilization. If 
it cannot, then mobilization will be 
incomplete, since one of its essential 
elements—a first-rate educational pro- 
gram—will be lacking 

This brings us to a fundamental 
consideration: What should education 
be like in this period of mobilization? 
What new elements or new emphases 
are required if this great public serv- 
ice is to play a stellar role? We might 
say that education should merely do 
better most of the things it has done 
in the past and let it go at that. This 
will not suffice, however. 

Accordingly we shall identify some 
items which it is believed are very im- 
portant in shaping the course of educa- 
tion in the years ahead. The first of 
these involves the development of bet- 
ter techniques for cooperative work 
with the public. We have made prom- 
ising beginnings in this area. More than 
beginnings are essential, however, both 
to develop the educational program re- 
quired and to finance it. 

We shall need to deal with the 
whole question of the relation of the 
federal government to education not 
only from a financial standpoint, but 
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in other respects as well. Let us take 
as an illustration the very live issue of 
universal military training, universal 
training, or similar proposals which 
have been given various names. In deal- 
ing with this topic I speak only for my- 
self. As I see it, a wise attitude toward 
universal military training or universal 
training must begin by fully recogniz- 
ing the serious nature of the world sit- 
uation. The free world in general, 
and the United States in particular, 1s 
threatened by one of the most ruth- 
less and powerful despotisms of all his- 
tory. Totalitarianism in general and 
Communism in particular, as it has 
evolved in the USSR, are the awful 
offspring of a marriage between the 
morality of the cave man and the 
power of modern technology. Should 
opportunity offer, these power-hungry 
men of the Kremlin would gladly re- 
duce the two-thirds of the world which 
is still on this side of the iron curtain, 
and especially the United States, to 
a condition that is unthinkable for 
those who love freedom and liberty. 

Accordingly, I reiterate the proposi- 
tion that the current situation calls 
for something more than easygoing 
preparedness as the term has been used 
in the past. Rather, it demands mobili- 
zation, by which is meant a rallying 
and an organization of our resources 
in a manner which should discourage 
military aggression and all-out war or 
which, in case war is forced upon us, 
would permit us to defend ourselves 
and to win military victory at the low- 
est possible cost. The cost of victory 
would be beyond calculation, but even 
so, infinitely cheaper than defeat. 
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Full mobilization should involve 
more than military mobilization. It 
should include everything, from a non- 
partisan foreign policy which takes ac- 
count of the ideals of a great free peo- 
ple and the complexity “of the factors 
which make up the world situation, to 
the expansion of our military establish- 
ment. 

One of the matters which must be 
dealt with in achieving complete mo- 
bilization is the proposed universal 
military training or universal training. 
This issue, it should be emphasized, 
is more than a military question. It is 
ilso an educational question. Some 
proposals involve taking eighteen 
months to two years, or even more, 
out of the civilian lives of nearly all 
of our young men and possibly of a 
considerable number of our young 
women. Some of these proposals also 
include provision for health and physi- 
cal education, vocational education, 
training in citizenship attitudes, the in- 
culcation of moral and ethical ideals, 
and the establishment of recreational 
and leisure facilities. To put such a 
program into operation, 
what it is called, would be the equiva- 
lent of establishing a federally con- 
trolled system of education for one- 
sixth or one-seventh of each youth’s 


reg: irdless of 


school life. 

The principal item such a program 
would include, which is not already 
in our better schools and colleges, 1s 
basic military training in the restricted 
and proper use of the term. This may 
not be the objective of those who ad- 
vocate expansion of military train- 
ing to include the whole range of edu- 
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cation, but that is what would almost 
inevitably result. Our young men and 
women would be under the tutelage 
not only of the federal government, 
but of the military wing of the federal 
government. 
' This federally controlled and ad- 
ministered education would place these 
young persons in a situation in which 
all maintenance is provided, including 
food, shelter, and clothing, and would 
involve a way of life which is one of 
the strictest forms of regimentation 
that occurs in a free society. These two 
years or so in which their livelihood 
would be automatically provided, and 
in which most of their decisions would 
be made for them, would come at the 
time when they normally would be 
graduating from the dependence of 
children and youth to the maturity of 
adults. The effects on individual initia- 
tive and independence would be sig- 
nificant. 
[ am against turning over such a 
substantial amount of the education of 
our youth to the control of the federal 
government, regardless of the depart- 
ment involved, without better evidence 
than has been forthcoming to date that 
y- I believe that 
it is neither educationally 
militarily necessary to do so. 


it is Wise and necessary. 
wise nor 
That fed- 
eral control of education even in part 
is not wise, 
agree. 


most Americans would 

So the issue reduces to the question 
of whether anything like two years 
of the lives of our youth j is required 
to achieve the military training which 
the world situation undoubtedly de- 
mands. I doubt that any thing like this 


amount of time is necessary, especially 
if the training is limited to basic mili- 
tary training, and i in any case it should 
be so limited. The various kinds of 
schooling, except for military training, 
which are needed to make a first-rate 
modern fighting man should be pro- 
vided by the schools and colleges in the 
several states and localities. If these 
schools and colleges are not doing the 
job adequately, the remedy lies in pro- 
viding the funds necessary for the task. 
That | they can do the job if they are 
provided such funds has been clearly 
demonstrated. 

In any case a man who has been de- 
nied the education which produces 
physical health and stamina cannot be 
saniel by a year or two of training— 
military or otherwise. Nor is it the 
job of the military to eliminate the il- 
literacy which generates in the finan- 
cially starved slum areas of American 
education. The same may be said for 
most of the vocational, technical, and 
professional education which is needed 
by a modern soldier or sailor, although 
at this point there is urgent necessity 
for coordinating civilian education in 
these areas with the needs of the mili- 
tary, especially as it involves those of 
officer rank. 

In short the job of providing educa- 
tion for citizenship, health, vocation, 
morality, leisure, and other accepted 
areas of educational work, is and 
should continue to be the duty of the 
home, the church and synagogue, and 
the school and college in the states and 
localities. If this is clearly recognized, 
and if military training is limited 
strictly to military training, the amount 
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of time taken from the lives of our 
youth would be much less than the 
eighteen months or two years w hich 
some demand. A considerably shorter 
period of time was required for the 
strictly military training of the typical 
draftee in World War IIL. It is prob- 
able that the proper use of some six 
to nine months would suffice for 
strictly military training. If this were 
properly spread over two or three pe- 
riods of from two to four months each, 
several advantages would result. The 
recruit’s military training could be kept 
up to date for a longer period. His 
life would be less disrupted and_ his 
schooling or entrance into vocational 
life would be less delayed. 

A program such as is outlined above 
would meet the demands of the world 
situation, assuming that we can avoid 
all-out war. It would accomplish mo- 
bilization as defined above. It would 
provide a pool of well-educated young 
men with the additional military train- 
ing required. Furthermore, it could be 
financed at a fraction of the cost of 
the eighteen months to two years of 
education which, under the name of 
military training, would cover much 
of the whole scope of education. 

Finally, it is not necessary to jump 
into the middle of universal training 
or universal military training as these 
propositions are now being presented. 
The draft now permits the military 
services to call as many men as the 
Korean war demands as fast as they 
can handle them. 

Furthermore, selective service can 
draw upon the thirteen million trained 
men of World War II, a substantial 


portion of whom are still young 
enough to serve. This is what we 
should do if the world situation is as 
dire as it appears to be. One might also 
raise the question as to whether the 
time has come when the privilege and 
responsibility of service to the nation 
should be more equitably spread over 
the total population rather than being 
confined to our youngsters. 

We should take time to think 
through whether it is educationally 
wise and militarily necessary to accept 
current proposals for universal training 
or universal military training and es- 
pecially if such training is to be ex- 
panded to include many aspects of 
education provided in schools and col- 
leges. Any departure from the long- 
established tradition of state and local 
control and administration of the edu- 
cation of youth should be opposed un- 
til convincing evidence is presented 
that such a major revision in educa- 
tional policy is justified. 

There is a special duty which we as 
teachers must perform if the public 
school is to play a decisive role in the 
struggle between despotism and free- 
dom. This involves making youth more 
keenly aware of the v: alues which are 
at stake in the period of continuing 
international tension in which we live. 
This is an old, and yet it is also a new, 
responsibility since it involves certain 
new elements as well as certain new 
emphases. To discharge this duty, we 
must begin by studying far more care- 
fully than we have in the past the 
ideas and tactics of Communism. This 
will be misunderstood by some of our 
200 per cent patrioteers, who confuse 
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jgnorance of the outside world with 
yatriotism. 

But this should not dissuade us. I 
ask you, how can we warn the youth 
of the land against Communism and 
inoculate them against its superficial 
appeal and fiendishly clever ideology 
and tactics unless we ourselves under- 
stand these dangers? 

We have already lost too much time 
either in ignoring Communism in the 
schools, or in blindly striking out 
against it in the abstract, w hile we 
failed to see what it really is in the 
concrete. A clear-cut understanding 
of Communism is especially necessary 
in the case of the youth of the land, 
who must bear the brunt of all-out 
physical conflict if it comes. We can- 
not afford to let them go forth to bat- 
tle without the intellectual armor to re- 
sist the clever propaganda which they 
will inevitably encounter. 

Victory in the moral and spiritual 
sector of this conflict between two 
worlds, however, will require more 
than mere defensive action. We must 
do more than merely understand the 
evil purposes and degrading methods 
of the totalitarian re gimes. 

A vast revulsion against the mod- 
ern despotisms will sweep the world 
only if the free nations preserve and 
enhance their moral and s spiritual foun- 
dations. 

Education can play a stellar role in 
achieving this purpose. More than ever 
before, it must bring the youth of the 
land to a clear and devoted apprecia- 
tion of the great heritage which West- 
ern civilization has bequeathed to all 
of us. They must not take for granted 


the great rights which free men have 
won over the centuries. They must 
catch the drama of the great battles 
which their forebears fought for re- 
ligious, economic, political, and intel- 
lectual liberty. They must realize that 
these great boons to mankind are fully 
as worth fighting for today as they 
were in the past. 

Otherwise, if they are called to an- 
other world conflict, they will lack 
the morale which comes from fighting 
for a great cause—a cause which has 
claimed the allegiance of free men over 
the centuries. Otherwise, they will see 
in the awful face of warfare only 
boredom, mud, blood, and death. 

But there is still more to the tactics 
which must be followed in winning 
the battle on the moral and spiritual 
front. It is not enough merely to rec- 
ognize the evil nature of Communism 
and the nobility of our heritage. If we 
go no farther than that we will be ac- 
cepting the status quo as the ultimate. 

Rather, we must regain the initiative 
in forecasting the possibilities of great 
future gains under the free way of life. 
Youth is never satisfied with things as 
they are. We must have a future as 
well as a past. And the raw materials 
of a glorious future, which may hon- 
estly be anticipated, are not lacking. 

We have the Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations, which 
is one of the noblest international docu- 
ments of all time. 

We have the hope for peace repre- 
sented by the machinery of the United 
Nations, the stature of which has been 
enormously increased by its decisive 
and virtually unanimous condemna- 
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tion and action against the most recent 
case of aggression. 

We know the only sure road to ma- 
terial well-being—the continued ap- 
plication to industry of technology and 
the scientific method, which in “them- 
selves are some of the great dividends 
of the free way of life. 

We have the possibilities for further 
moral and spiritual progress which re- 
side in religious freedom and in con- 
tinued separation of church and state. 

We have one of the great social in- 


ventions of all time, public education, 
free in spirit and open to all. 

These are but a few of the timbers 
out of which a noble edifice to house 
the hopes and aspirations of mankind 
may be built. Here is a sphere of ac- 
tion in which education should play a 
leading role. It can give our youth, and 
communicate to all the w orld, an ide- 
alism and faith in the future out of 
which moral, spiritual, and, if the ne- 
cessity is forced upon us, military vic- 
tory may be won. 
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Church and State in American Education’ 


R. FREEMAN BUTTS 


PROFESSOR OF 


ost Americans have long be- 

lieved that one of the firmly 
established traditions of our national 
way of life has been the principle of 
separation of church and state as de- 
fined in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution in the words, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” There has been 
little disagreement that the principle 
of separation has meant the protection 
of religious freedom and the right of 
individuals to worship and believe as 
they fit 


This right has been embodied securely 


see according to conscience. 


in the second clause of the First 
Amendment, which guarantees “free 
exercise” of religion, and in the bills of 


state constitutions. 

however, attention 
has been directed to the other aspect 
of the principle of the separation of 


rights of the 


In recent years, 


church and state as defined in the First 
Amendment, namely, the prohibition 
an establishment of reli- 
Two recent Supreme Court 
decisions in the Everson and McCol- 
lum cases, along with their attendant 


bitter controversies, have made it clear 


concerning “ 
gion.” 


that there is much less common agree- 
ment in the public mind concerning 


*Based on a talk given by the author in the 


All-College Lecture Series, October 27, 1950. 
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the meaning of the first clause of the 
First Amendment. 

It is the meaning of the “establish- 
ment of religion” clause that is now 
being disputed so vigorously with 
respect to its application to education. 
Some prominent Roman Catholic and 
Protestant groups are insisting that this 
clause means simply that the federal 
government may not give support or 
special privileges to a single church in 
preference to other churches. They 
thus argue that the federal and state 
gOV ernments may properly ‘ ‘cooper- 
ate” with many or all churches just so 
long the government treats all 
fairly and impartially and 
does not interfere with the free exer- 
cise of religion. 


as 
churches 


This would mean for education that 
the state could constitutionally pro- 
mote and even support educational 
activities designed to help individuals 
avail themselves of religious instruc- 
tion. Specifically, some Protestants 
argue that religious instruction in pub- 
lic schools would be perfectly proper 
and indeed desirable and necessary, so 
long as sectarian instruction is not 
forced upon those who do not wish 
it, thus preserving the principle of 
freedom of conscience. Likewise, some 
Catholics argue that the use of public 
funds for the support of certain activi- 
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ties related to their parochial schools 
not only would be permissible but 
would be a wise and desirable public 
policy. Under this heading would 
come the use of public funds for the 
transportation of children to church- 
controlled schools, free textbooks, 
school lunches, and health and medical 
services to these children. In this view 
any defensible meaning of the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
would permit “cooperation” between 
church and state. Such cooperation, 
they maintain, would not infringe 
upon religious freedom so long as the 
state does not give preference to a 
single “establishment of religion.” 


ORIGINAL MEANING 
OF ESTABLISHMENT 


It thus becomes necessary for Amer- 
icans and especially for professional 
educators to look again at the historical 
meaning of “an establishment of reli- 
gion” in order to see what validity 
these new arguments may have. Let us 
consider very briefly w hat the original 
meaning of “an establishment of reli- 
gion” was as practiced in some of the 
American colonies in the seventeenth 
century. Establishment had two as- 
pects: It meant, first, that the state 
used the force of law to give financial 
support to the established church. The 
state levied taxes upon all persons 
without regard to their religious be- 
liefs, collected taxes for the support 
of clergymen and for the building and 
maintaining of churches. The state 
used its coercive power to punish with 
fines or imprisonment those who failed 
to pay their religious taxes. 
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Establishment meant, secondly, that 
the state gave /egal and moral support 
to the doctrines and public worship of 
the established churches. The state 
prohibited by law the free exercise of 
religion. No religious beliefs except 
those of the legally approved religion 
could be publicly stated or taught 
without danger of legal punishment | by 
the state. Public office holders i in the 
state were required to be religiously 
orthodox and to take an oath to that 
effect. Clergymen were required by 
law to conform to the doctrines and 
methods of worship of the established 
church, and all persons, regardless of 
belief, were compelled by law to at- 
tend the public services of the estab- 
lished church and were subject to fines 
and penalties for failure to do so. 

These, then, were the two principal 
aspects of the original meaning of “an 
establishment of religion”: the finan- 
cial support of religion by public 
funds and the legal enforcement of 
orthodox 


doctrines and modes of 


worship. 


ORIGINAL MEANING 


OF ‘‘SEPARATION’’ 


that one of the 
dominant traditions in early colonial 
America was the belief that church 


It is clear, then, 


and state were legitimate partners in 
the propagation and maintenance of 
an established religion. It should be 
noted immediately, however, that a 
second and equally authentic tradition 
was present in other colonies almost 
from their beginnings. This was the 
tradition of “separatism” which began 


as a minority viewpoint in the early 
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seventeenth century but which became 
a majority point of view toward the 
end of the eighteenth century. As the 
tradition of separatism won its way in 
principle, the practice of establishment 
began to crumble on many fronts, 
until a high degree of separation was 
eventually won. 

The theory of separation of church 
and state had its roots in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries among sev- 
eral Protestant sects of Europe who 
resisted any civil or ecclesiastical au- 
thority that tried to enforce uniformity 
of belief. Thus, to achieve freedom of 
conscience for themselves and for 
others they fought against any union 
of church and state. T hey argued that 
all churches were voluntary associa- 
tions of believers, and therefore they 
could brook no interference of the 
civil power with ecclesiastical affairs. 
Since religion is an individual rela- 
tionship between each individual and 
God, they said, any coercion upon 
individuals is sinful and useless; the 
state must confine itself to civil affairs 
and leave religion to voluntary reli- 
gious agencies. 

One of the most effective early 
statements of the principle of separa- 
tion in America was made by Roger 
Williams, who believed that conflict 
among various religions could end 
only when there was complete separa- 
tion between church and state, when 
all connections between civil and reli- 
gious authorities were cut away. 
Neither should try to control the 
affairs of the other. All religious be- 
liefs should not only be allowed free- 
dom to exist, but the state must not 
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infringe the equal rights of any reli- 
gious belief, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian. He even held that freedom of 
non-belief should be allowed by the 
state. Only in these ways may the true 
welfare of the state as well as of all 
religions be achieved. 

Needless to say, such “radical” 
views as those expressed by Roger 
Williams m the seventeenth century 
did not immediately change the picture 
of the dominant outlook toward estab- 
lishment, but they did take root ever 
more firmly among larger numbers of 
people, especially among the non- 
conformist and dissenting groups that 
came to America in increasing numbers 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Above all, the most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of freedom 
was the rapid increase of a wide 
variety of religious groups which soon 
began to attack the entrenched estab- 
lishments. 

In the eighteenth century two 
things happened. The first is very 
familiar. It was the effort to maintain 
the public support of a single establish- 
ment but at the same time to give 
greater toleration to non-conformist 
religious groups. Thus gains were made 
for the “free exercise” of religion, but 
the financial support of the single es- 
tablishment was maintained. Even 
though dissenting groups could prac- 
tice their own faith in public worship 
they were still required to pay taxes 
for the single preferred church. 

Then, in several colonies a second 
thing happened, and this has either 
been forgotten or purposely over- 
looked by those who demand more 
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cooperation between church and state 
today. This was the effort to recognize 
several churches as equal members of 
the established religion and to give 
them all financial support through the 
force of law. The term “establish- 
ment” came to be applied, not just to 
one church, but to any and all 
churches that had legal and financial 
connections with the state. To dis- 
tinguish this form of establishment 
from the earlier form I shall call 
it a multiple establishment of religion. 

During the eighteenth century the 
dissenting groups : became restless under 
the financial obligations laid upon 
them by the standing orders. Despite 
their greater freedom to organize and 
to W “orship they found that * ‘free exer- 
cise” was still a shadow y grant of 
toleration so long as the single estab- 
lishments had the privileges of tax 
support. They therefore worked to 
gain exemption from the religious 
taxes and then demanded the complete 
disestablishment of the standing orders. 
The established churches, for their 
part, tried to save what they could by 
persuading the legislatures to open up 
the tax privileges to those dissenting 
groups that had grown strong enough 
to threaten complete disestablishment. 
By this compromise more and more 
churches were admitted into the es- 
tablishment and given the legal right 
to tax their members for the support 
of their own clergymen, churches, and 
public worship. 


For example, by laws passed in 


27 in Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, Episcopalians were given the right 
to have their local taxes applied to the 
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support of their own clergy, even 
though the Congregational church was 
most widely recognized as the estab- 
lished church. Dar when E Piscopalians 
gained the legal and financial right to 
support their own churches from tax 
funds it can truly be said that a mul- 
tiple establishment had been achieved, 
By the time of the First Amendment, 
in 1789, there were no longer single 
establishments of religion in New 
England: Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Connecticut used tax funds 
for the support of any Protestant 
minister of whatever denomination 
who might be elected by a majority 
of voters in town meeting. This was 
multiple establishment. 

Similarly in the South all remaining 
single establishments became multiple 
establishments or were wiped out 
entirely by the time of the First 
Amendment. The constitution of 
Maryland in 1776 and of South Caro- 
lina in 1778 contained elaborate pro- 
visions for multiple establishment. 

A bill introduced into the Virginia 
legislature in conservatives 
who were trying to defeat Jefferson’s 

sill for Freedom clearly 
illustrates the meaning of multiple 
establishment as favored by conserva- 
tives and as opposed by Jefferson and 
Madison. 


17709 by 


Religious 


The Christian Religion shall in all times 
coming be deemed ‘and held to be the 
established Religion of this Common- 
wealth; and all Denominations of Chris- 
tians demeaning themselves peaceably and 
faithfully, shall enjoy equal privileges, 
civil and Religious... . 

Whenever free male Persons not under 
twenty one Years of Age, professing the 


———— 
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Christian Religion, shall agree to unite 
themselves in a Society for the purpose 
of Religious Worship, they shall be con- 
stituted a Church, and esteemed and re- 
garded in Law as of the established Re- 
ligion of this Commonwealth, and on 
their petition to the General Assembly 
shall be entitled to be incorporated and 
shall enjoy equal Privileges with any 
other Society of Christians, and all that 
associate with them for the purpose 
of Religious Worship shall be esteemed 
as belonging to the Society so called. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 

This was the conservatives’ defini- 
tion of “establishment of religion.” It 
plainly meant multiple establishment. 
It was this meaning that Jefferson had 
in mind when he wrote in his Bill for 
Religious Freedom, which was finally 
passed in Virginia in 1786, “That no 
man shall be compelled to frequent or 
support any religious worship, place, 
or ministry whatsoever.” Jefferson also 
stated that no person ought to be com- 
pelled to support even his own min- 
ister. It was this meaning of establish- 
ment that Madison had in mind when 
he took a leading part in framing the 
first clause of the First Amendment 
prohibiting the Congress from making 
any “law respec ‘ting 
of religion.” 


an establishmep 


came to be 
applied, not just to one church, but to 
any or all churches that had legal and 
financial connections with the state. 
This extended meaning of “establish- 
ment” recognized at the 
time of the passing of the First Amend- 
ment. Any cooperation between the 


1H. J. Eckenrode, Separation of Church and 
State in Virginia (Richmond, 1910), pp. 58-59. 
[Italics added. ] 


T hus, ‘ ‘establishment’ 


was widely 


state and any or all churches was con- 
sidered to be “establishment.” It was 
this expanded meaning of multiple es- 
tablishment that the First Amendment 
was designed to prevent on the na- 
tional level as well as to prevent the 
narrow establishment of a single 
church. 

It is this meaning of multiple estab- 
lishment which has been forgotten, 
conveniently overlooked, or never 
understood by the various groups to- 
day who urge that “cooperation” 
between church and state is admissible 
so long as the state treats all religious 
groups equally and fairly. That was 
exactly the purpose of the several 
colonial provisions for multiple estab- 
lishment and it was exactly the purpose 
of the attempts made in Virginia to 
achieve multiple establishment. Of 
course, they would have ruled out 
sects which the dominant 
churches did not consider to be “safe” 
or legitimate religious groups, but the 
principle of multiple establishment is 
the same whether few, many, or all 
religious groups are taken into it. The 
state would always have to decide 
what was and what was not a religious 
group if it set out to “cooperate” with 
them all. 


some 


I am convinced, too, that this mean- 
ing of multiple establishment was out- 
lawed by the constitutions of the new 
states of the West when they were 
admitted to the Union. Note, for ex- 
ample, in the Kentucky constitution 
of 1792 the prohibition of support for 
any religion (that is, no single or 
multiple establishment) as well as the 
guarantee of free exercise of religion: 
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That all men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship Almighty 
God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences; that no man of right 
can be compelled to attend, erect, or 
support any place of worship, or to main- 
tain any ministry against his consent; 
that no human authority can in any case 
whatever control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience; and that no prefer- 
ence shall ever be given by law to any 
religious societies or modes of worship. 


A careful inspection of state con- 
stitutions will virtually 
every state constitution contains a 
similar prohibition against support of 


show . that 


any place of worship or maintenance 
of any ministry of religion. The inten- 
tion in all these provisions is clearly 
“an establishment of reli- 
gion,” and I am convinced that these 


pr hibit 


state provisions as well as the first 
amendment were all intended to pro- 
hibit multiple establishment as well as 
single establishment. They are all a 
part of the same historical process. 


THE FOURTEENTH 
AMENDMENT 

The final step in the application of 
the basic principle of separation on the 
national level began with the adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
United States constitution in 1868. The 
first section of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment reads as follows: 


No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law; nor deny 


2 Thorpe, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 1274. [Italics 
added] 
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to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


Thus were achieved through con- 
stitutional amendment those limitations 
upon the states with respect to civil 
liberties which the bill of rights of 
the Constitution forbids to the federal 
government itself. What the federal 
government cannot do, the states can- 
not do. The Fourteenth Amendment 
was in direct line with the principles 
of the first ten amendments. 

During the last twenty-five years 
the Supreme Court has made the vari- 
ous aspects of the First Amendment 
applicable to the states by the Four- 
teenth Amendment. A whole series of 

freedom of speech, 
and petition was de- 
cided in the 1930's. During the 1940's 
the Supreme Court made the free- 
exercise-of-religion clause of the First 
Amendment applicable to the states 
through the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In 1947 the Supreme Court decision 
in the Everson case took the next 
logical step and gave the same inter- 
pretation to the establishment-of-re- 


cases bearing on 


press, assembly, 


ligion clause of the First Amendment 
and made it applicable to the states 
through the Fourteenth Amendment. 
In the Everson case the Supreme Court 
majority stated the principle (with 
which the minority agreed) as follows: 


The “establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment means at least 
this: Neither a state nor the Federal 
Government can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, aid 
all religions, or prefer one religion over 
another. No tax in any amount, 


large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
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whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. . . . In the words of 
Jefferson, the clause against establish- 
ment of religion by law was intended to 
erect “a wall of separation between 
Church and State.” 


No clearer statement could be made 
to show that the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state as defined in 
the Everson case is in direct line with 
the historic meaning of the separation 
of church and state in America. Thus, 
the Supreme Court gradually brought 
its decisions into line with the intent 
of the framers of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments. In order to pro- 
tect the civil rights of all American 
citizens, the federal government has 
the right to enforce separation of 
church and state upon the several 
states by prohibiting single or multiple 
establishments of religion in the states. 
As indicated throughout this discus- 
son, “establishment of religion” has 
always implied legal and financial sup- 
port for religion. State support for one 
or for many religions, whether pre- 
ferentially or impartially, is thus pro- 
hibited. Far from being a perversion 
of the original meaning of separation, 
the principle enunciated in the Ever- 
son case is the logical culmination of 
the authentic historical tradition of 
the principle of separation of church 
and state as it has developed from 
1776 to the present time. 


MEANING OF SEPARATION 
FOR EDUCATION 


Now, what does this historical tradi- 
tion of se paration mean for education? 


The transition from private to public 
education in America took place in the 
first half of the nineteenth century 
after the principle of the separation of 
church and state had been clearly 
stated on both national and state levels 
but before it had been applied every- 
where in practice. Indeed, education 
is one of the best examples to show 
how the principle itself came to be 
applied in practice during the early 
decades of the new nation. The prin- 
ciple of separation as applied to educa- 
tion was well developed in most states 
by the Civil War, and by the turn of 
the twentieth century the principle of 
separation was widely accepted as ap- 
plicable to American public education 
in virtually all states. There were, 
however, wide variations of interpreta- 
tion concerning what the principle 
meant for practice. 

During this historical process most 
of the difficult issues of separation in 
education have centered around two 
main problem areas, namely, the use 
of public funds for religious schools, 
and religious instruction in the public 
schools. In its most general form the 
principle of separation of church and 
state came to embrace 
propositions: 


these two 


1. Public funds shall not be used 
for religious schools. 

2. Religious instruction shall not be 
given in the public schools. 


It was a long and painful process to 
achieve these principles in practice and 
indeed they have not been uniformly 
applied everywhere even today, prin- 
cipally because of a lack of under- 
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standing of this history or a refusal to 
accept its meaning. In general, the 
process of arriving at agreement on 
these two principles during the nine- 
teenth century went through several 
stages somewhat similar to the stages 
through which the principle of separa- 
tion itself went during the eighteenth 
century. [hese stages were, of course, 
not parallel in time, but the general 


e & 
trend to the end of the nineteenth 


century is unmistakable.t 

In general, America moved away 
from sectarian schools designed to pro- 
mote established religious doctrines 
and worship and moved toward a com- 
mon school supported by public 
funds, free and available to all, and 
designed to promote democratic citi- 
zenship. The curriculum of American 
schools moved away from a content 
permeated with religion toward a con- 
tent based upon secular knowledge and 
morality. 

When the educational revival of the 
1820's to 1850's began to gain momen- 
tum, the advocates of a public school 
system ran head on into the issue of 
separation. The first attempts of the 
educational reformers to resolve the 
issue and to create a common school 
free to all and aimed at creating a 
democratic citizenry took the form of 


the non-sectarian religious public 
school. Horace Mann and other re- 
formers had seen that a common 


school supported by public taxation 
could not include the teaching of any 
sectarian doctrines under the principle 


+ For a more extensive discussion of this point 
see R. Freeman Butts, The American Tradition 
in Religion and Education, Chapter V. Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1950. 


of separation as they understood it, 
They, however, believed that the re- 
quirements of religious freedom could 
be maintained if the public school 
simply divorced itself from sectarian 
religious instruction. But they also be- 
lieved that the common elements of 
education should include moral educa- 
tion that would be based upon the com- 
mon elements of Christianity to which 
all Christian sects would agree or to 
which they would take no exception, 
In general, these “common elements” 
took two forms; namely, teaching the 
common Christian, moral virtues of 
honesty, fairness, and truth, and also 
reading of the Bible as containing the 
common elements of Christian morals 
but reading it with no comment in 
order not to introduce sectarian biases, 
On this basis, they felt justified 

requiring support of the non-sectarian, 


religious public school by taxation 
upon all citizens. 
NO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


If America had remained an exclu- 
sively Protestant country, this solution 
might have satisfied many people, 
despite the clear fact that a non- 
sectarian public school represented a 
form of cooperation between the state 
and many religious groups, in effect, 
a multiple establishment of religion in 
education. The practical difficulty 
however, because America be- 
increasingly heterogeneous in 
religious belief. The great increases in 
immigration from Ireland and Ger- 


arose, 
came 


many in the period from 1820 to 1860 
large numbers of 


brought Roman 
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Catholics to America. When faced 
with the prospect of sending their 
children to the so-called “non-sec- 
tarian” public school, they soon raised 
the objection that what seemed to be 
“non-sectarian” to Protestants was 
actually “sectarian” to Catholics. 
Catholics, therefore, objected to the 
sectarian quality of the public schools 
and made two general efforts to 
remedy the situation. They tried to 
have the Protestant non-sectarian in- 
struction, including reading of the 
Bible, removed from the public 
schools, and they tried to obtain a 
share of the public funds for their 
own parochial schools in order that 
their rights of conscience would not 
be infringed by being forced to attend 
a public school where Protestant teach- 
ings were presented. 

[t was this situation which brought 
about appeal to the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state and made 
necessary its application to education. 
The over-all result, after years of con- 
and agitation, was that the 
majority of Americans decided that 
the only possible and practicable deci- 


troversy 


sion was to follow the principles of 
Madison and Jefferson that true pro- 
tection for equal rights of conscience 
requires that all religious i instruction be 
eliminated from the public schools and 
that no public funds be used for the 
support of religious schools. 

During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the principle of 
separation in education spread rapidly 
through the states and even became 
a national political issue. In general, 
the prohibition against use of public 


funds for sectarian purposes became 
almost universal among the states by 
1900, and the prohibition of religious 
instruction in the public schools was 
also widespread. 

The one point that remained most 
in doubt as to practice was whether 
the reading of the Bible in public 
schools violated the principle of separa- 
tion. It cannot be blinked that some 
courts ruled that the Bible was not 
sectarian instruction provided it was 
read without comment and if students 
who objected were excused from tak- 
ing part. These decisions reflected the 
continuing belief among many persons 
that multiple establishment in educa- 
tion, if non-sectarian, was perfectly 
proper and would not violate freedom 
of worship and conscience. Other 
courts, however, have held exactly the 
opposite, that Bible reading was sec- 
tarian in the eyes of Catholics, Jews, 
and non-believers and therefore should 
be prohibited as unconstitutional be- 
cause it in effect created 
establishment of religion. 


multiple 


NO PUBLIC FUNDS FOR 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS 


The achievement of complete sepa- 
ration with regard to prohibiting the 
use of public funds for sectarian 
schools was even more universally 
widespread by 1900. The movement 
gained great headway following the 
Civil War. One of the reasons for this 
acceleration was the fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church redoubled its 
efforts to achieve a share of the public 
funds for its own parochial schools. 
This effort undoubtedly redoubled the 
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efforts of other groups to prevent such 
outcome. These struggles took place 
on the national level as well as among 
the states. Virtually all states included 
some form of constitutional provision 
to prohibit tax funds for sectarian 
purposes. This movement was un- 
doubtedly hastened by the action of 
the federal government. Congress re- 
quired that all new states admitted to 
the Union after 1876 must adopt an 
irrevocable ordinance that not only 
guaranteed religious freedom but also 
required the states to include a 
provision 

for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a system of public schools, 
which shall be open to all the children 
of said State and free from sectarian 
control. 

Congress was thus reflecting the 
trend that by this time had begun to 
sweep the country to establish com- 
mon school systems based upon separa- 
tion of church and state and it lent 
the authority of the federal govern- 
ment to that movement. 

One other aspect of the national 
struggle over the religious issue in the 
nineteenth century should be men- 
tioned. That has to do with the efforts 
in the Congress to achieve federal aid 
for education during the 1870’s and 
1880's. Much of the impetus behind 
the proposals of the Hoar bill of 1870 
and the Blair bills of the 1880’s came 
from Republican desires to promote 
systems of common schools in the 
Southern states, but the religious issue 
was inevitably injected. The Catholic 
Church opposed federal aid to the 
states if it was to be confined to pub- 
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lic schools, but on occasion favored 
federal aid if it was to be divided 
fairly among public and parochial 
schools. Sufficient support to pass a 
federal aid bill was never achieved in 
both houses of Congress at once, so 
federal aid for general purposes of 
education had to wait at least until 
the twentieth century. In its appro- 
priation acts for the District of Colum- 
bia in 1896 and 1897, Congress ex- 
pressed a national policy in conformity 
with the policy of the vast majority of 
the states: 

And it is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Government of the United 
States to make no appropriation of 
money or property for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding by 
payment for services, expenses, or other- 
wise, any church or religious denomina- 
tion, or any institution or society which 
is under sectarian or ecclesiastical con- 
rol. .<. 

If this declared policy of the federal 
government which squares with the 
no-establishment clause of the First 
Amendment is maintained when fed- 
eral aid to general education is finally 
voted by Congress, the worst dangers 
of divisive conflicts over religious 
issues in education will be avoided. 
The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 set a 
desirable pattern when it provided that 
No portion of any moneys appropriated 
under this Act for the benefit of the 
States shall be applied, directly or in- 
directly, for the support of any 
religious or privately owned or con- 
ducted school or college. 


If federal aid is granted directly or 
indirectly to religious schools, the 
cruel struggles of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury will be repeated many fold, and 
this time with much more disastrous 
effect. The safest and the wisest policy 
both for the civil community and for 
the various religious communities is to 
adhere to the principle of separation of 
church and state defined so clearly 
in principle in the First Amendment 
and so nearly achieved in educational 
practice by 1900. In the course of 125 
years of national and state history it 
had become clear to most Americans 
that the effort to achieve a common 
school in a religiously divided society 
required the givin g up of sectarian and 
religious instruction in the public 
schools and the founding of public 
education upon a secular democratic 
base. 


RENEWED DEMANDS FOR 
LISHMENT IN RECENT 


ESTAB- 
YEARS 

Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, however, the most note- 
worthy developments have been the 
increased efforts to reopen the ques- 
tion of separation and to gain greater 
“cooperation” between the churches 
and the state in education. Only the 
barest mention of a few of these efforts 
can be made here. 

First, with respect to the issue of 
public funds for sectarian schools the 
effort is no longer to gain public funds 
directly. The efforts in the past fifty 
years, and especially in the past twenty 
years, have been directed toward gain- 
ing indirect support. By and large, 
Catholic groups have been primarily 
interested in these efforts. When ef- 
forts to achieve direct aid have proved 
unsuccessful, demands have been made 
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for public funds to support educational 
activities not directly involving class- 
room teaching, such as public funds 
for transportation of children to paro- 
chial schools, providing free textbooks 
and health services at public expense 
to children in parochial schools, and 
the use of parochial school buildings 
with their religious teachers as public 
schools. Financial support has been 
granted by several of the states on 
some of these issues. These states would 
also be able to use federal funds for 
such purposes under present proposals 
to grant federal funds for any purpose 
for which the several states grant state 
funds. This provision was contained 
in the Taft bill as passed by the Senate 
in the Eightieth Congress in 1948 and 
again by ‘the Senate in 1949. 

The argument in favor of this prac- 
tice is that public funds used for these 
indirect purposes are aids to the chil- 
dren and not aids to the religious 
schools as such. The opposing position 
has been that indirect aid which helps 
children to receive religious instruc- 
tion in religious schools is just as much 
aid to the religious school as is direct 
aid. Without making distinctions that 
may be necessary in individual cases, 
the whole meaning of the historic prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
points to the prohibition of indirect aid 
to religious schools just as fully as it 
does to direct aid. Both indirect and 
direct aid would be tantamount to 
multiple establishment of religion. The 
principle of separation prohibits mul- 
tiple establishment as completely as it 
does single establishment. Any form 
of legal cooperation is prohibited. 
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Secondly, with respect to the issue 
of religious instruction in the public 
schools the effort is no longer to teach 
specific sectarian doctrines as a regular 
part of the school curriculum. That, 
too, has been effectively prohibited by 
the first one hundred and twenty-five 
years of our national history. But since 
1900 the demand has grown insistently, 
largely from Protestant groups, that 
the Bible should be widely read in the 
public schools on the ground that it is 
not sectarian instruction. Several states 
have passed laws making it compulsory 
or permissible. The courts have been 
divided but the majority has decided 
that Bible reading without comment 
by the teacher is permissible. ‘The latest 
instance was a decision in New Jersey 
recently permitting Bible reading in 
the schools. 

Other have in- 
volved the practice of holding reli- 
gious exercises in the public schools 


points of issue 


al the employment of public school 
teachers who wear religious garb. 
Again the courts have been divided, 
but often find such practices permis- 
sible. The greatest spread of religious 
instruction has been achieved through 
the practice of excusing pupils during 
school hours to attend religious in- 
struction given by their own religious 
instructors, either within or outside the 
public school building. This, the so- 
called “released time” practice, arose 
when it became clear that the principle 
of separation prohibited the practice of 
direct sectarian instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Again, without regard to individual 
variations in practice, it seems evident 
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from the historical principle of separa- 
tion of church and state, as here de- 
scribed, that such practices as these fal] 
well within the framework of state 
promotion of religious instruction. To 
non-Protestants the reading of the 
King James version of the Bible must 
indeed seem to be sectarian religious 
instruction and must come within the 
meaning of multiple establishment of 
religion. to non-Catholics 
the use of Catholic parochial school 
buildings and the employment of 
Catholic nuns in their religious garb 
must seem to be state support for sec- 
tarian religious instruction. Similarly, 
to all who may not find their own 
specific religious beliefs represented in 
a program of 


Likewise, 


“released time”’ religious 
instruction during public school hours, 
such a practice must seem to be a mul- 
tiple establishment of religion which 


violates their own rights of conscience. 


SEPARATION DESIRABLE IN 
FUTURE AS IN PAST 


Finally, to all who accept the his- 
torical meaning of the separation of 
church and state as described here, it 
must be clear that individual practices 
should be examined in the light of this 
history. we have every 
right to make common decisions for 
change in our historic traditions, but 
the choices before us cannot wisely be 
made without regard to the traditions 
that live on in us. If we decide to re- 
turn to some form of “cooperation” 
between church and state, we must 


To be sure, 


take responsibility for realizing that 
we are returning to some form of 
establishment of religion and we must 
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be prepared for the consequences. 
We must realize that when we do so 
we run the risk of stimulating divisive 
forces in the American community, 
and the churches must realize that 
when they ask for any form of co- 
operation or religious establishment 
they run the risk of increasing the 
amount of state control over religion. 

To all to whom the meaning of this 
history is clear such a return becomes 
a threat to genuine freedom of religion 
based upon equal rights of conscience, 
a threat which the members of the 
First Congress so clearly 
they framed the first amendment to 
the United States Constitution. The 
best protection for religious freedom 
to make matters 


saw when 


is, as they readily saw, 
of public policy a matter of common 
decision among people of all faiths 
without regard to religious sanctions. 
This is the essence of the principle of 
separation of church and state. As the 
government of the United States rests 
upon these common secular decisions 
of the widest possible community, so 
should the policies and program of 
public education rest 
secular decisions. 


upon similar 
all, decisions of 
public policy should be made in the 
light of the “general welfare” rather 


In education above 
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than in the light of religious prefer- 
ences or religious sanctions. Here, a 
determination to make such decisions 
on the basis of the common, secular 
agreements of a community made up 
of differing religious orientations is a 
necessity that need not be a matter of 
hostility to religion in any form. It is 
simply a recognition of the realities of 
the bitter American experience with 
establishments of religion and the 
struggles involved in achieving separa- 
tion of church and state. Neutrality 
of the state toward religion does not 
reflect an anti-religious attitude. Neu- 
trality and not “cooperation” is re- 
quired if America is to achieve genuine 
equality of religious conscience which 
is at the heart of our basic civil rights. 
Neutrality and not “cooperation” of 
church and state is definitely required 
if America is to avoid the double pit- 
falls of the established religions of 
earlier times and the attacks upon reli- 
gious freedom of more recent times. 
Central to this task is the achievement 
and preservation of a common elemen- 
tary and secondary school dedicated 
to the avoidance of these double dan- 
gers and dedicated to the fostering of 
our basic democratic heritage which 
relies so heavily upon the values of 
genuine religious freedom. 
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Administrative Provisions for Curriculum 


Improvement’ 


HOLLIS L. CASWELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HANGING the curriculum in order 
Ce keep it abreast of current de- 
mands for education is a difficult un- 
dertaking. The success with which the 
task can be discharged is directly re- 
lated to the administrative provisions 
in a school system. Administrative ar- 
rangements may either facilitate cur- 
riculum change or make it difficult, if 
not impossible. It is the purpose here 
to consider major features of school 
organization and administration as they 
concern curriculum improvement. 


ROLE OF CENTRAL OFFICE 


First of all, it is important in admin- 
istering a school system that the role of 
the central office in curriculum im- 
provement be recognized. The func- 
tion of central leadership should be 
clearly conceived and the admuinistra- 
tive organization of the central staff 
and the selection of personnel should 
be such as to serve this function. The 
principal services which should be ren- 
dered by the central office are in- 
dicated by the following criteria. 


“Because of the importance of this problem 
we are reprinting here a chapter from Curricu- 
lum Improvement in Public School Systems, 
by Caswell and Associates. Published Novem- 
ber, 1950, by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The central office staff should pro- 
vide leadership in a continuing analysis 
of curriculum problems and needs and 
in the formulation of a comprehensive 
program to meet them. The educa- 
tional needs of a community, particu- 
larly a community Ww hich involves 
many different neighborhoods, vary 
widely. Provision for the education of 
young children, for the handicapped, 
for vocational education, and for adult 
education must be considered along 
with general elementary and second- 
ary education. In all of these aspects of 
education there are curriculum prob- 
lems of great difficulty. It is the respon- 
sibility of the central office staff in cur- 
riculum to stimulate and lead the teach- 
ing personnel in analyzing the needs 
for education in the community served 
and in formulating a program to meet 
these needs. It is important that the 
central office staff not formulate its 
program and expect the larger school 
staff to carry the plan into operation 
without question. Rather, the goal 
should be to stimulate and lead the 
total school staff in the analysis of 
problems and needs and in the formu- 
lation of plans. The central office staff 
should do much of the detail and take 
large responsibility in collecting data 
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and bringing before the larger group 
evidences of unmet needs. 

The central office staff has particu- 
lar responsibility for maintaining a 
community-wide view of education. 
It should be sensitive to the broad 
educational needs. If adult education 
js nonexistent in a community, the 
central office staff should become 
aware of this lack through its continu- 
ous study of community ‘needs for edu- 
cation. If education in the arts is gen- 
erally inadequate, the central office 
staff should become sensitive to this as 
a shortage. In brief, the central office 
staff in curriculum is the group in a 
school system which, beyond all others, 
should be constantly alert to the broad 
community needs for education and 
should be leading in the formulation 
of a program to meet them. 

The central office staff should fos- 
ter a sense of group purpose among 
the instructional workers in a school 
system. It is a well-known psychologi- 
cal fact that group purpose is a far 
stronger motivating force than indi- 
vidual purpose. To feel that one is 
part of a team and that what one does 
is of importance in the success of the 
team is a great factor in building mo- 
rale. Consequently, an effective means 
of getting good work done is to de- 
veloy D group purpose to W hich the V ari- 
ous ale idu: ils involved subscribe. This 
holds as well in school systems as it 
does in industrial plants where much 
of the research on group morale has 
been done. 

But there is a more important rea- 
son for the development of group pur- 
pose in a school system. A sound edu- 
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cational program is far more than a 
collection of individual activities car- 
ried on by teachers, supervisors, and 
principals. When each works in a con- 
siderable amount of isolation, the best 
results cannot be achieved. If a con- 
tinuous curriculum with breadth and 
consistency is to be provided, the work 
of teachers must be interrelated and 
complementary. This can be achieved 
only through commonly held goals. 
Consequently, it is a matter of impor- 
tance that provision be made in a 
school system for the conscious foster- 
ing of group purposes. The central of- 
fice staff in curriculum should organ- 
ize its work to contribute to this end. 

The central office staff should pro- 
vide for the coordination of the activi- 
ties of various instructional workers so 
that a unified curriculum is developed. 
Some years ago a study was made in a 
large school system to determine the 
number of different persons who le- 
gally could enter a classroom with 
some sort of supervisory authority. It 
was found that the number exceeded 
one hundred and fifty. This is an ex- 
treme case, but the fact is that in 
a large number of school systems 
many individuals are involved in some 
way in developing the curriculum. 
When these individuals operate inde- 
pendently, without knowledge of what 
the others are doing, a very disinte- 
grating influence is exerted on the 
classroom. It is disconcerting to a 
teacher, to say the least, to have one 
supervisory staff member propose a 
program which may be in conflict with 
that proposed by ‘another. And even 
when major conflicts do not exist, a uni- 
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fied curriculum is difficult to achieve 
under such circumstances. 

In the final analysis the classroom 
teacher is the key person in develop- 
ing a well-balanced and consistent cur- 
riculum, but the teacher may be greatly 
aided or handicapped by the way in 
which instructional services are pro- 
vided. Good central leadership should 
organize and relate such services so 
that the teacher is aided in seeing the 
interrelationships of the various aspects 
of the curriculum and in incorporating 
them into a unified program for chil- 
dren. Each member of a supervisory 
staff should find it necessary to view 
his concern, whatever it may be, in the 


setting of the entire curriculum. Ade- 
quate central leadership in curriculum 
improvement will result in this being 
done. 

The central office staff should pro- 
vide resource specialists needed upon 
occasion, but not continuously, in the 
individual school. It is generally rec- 
ognized that classroom teachers can 
profit from having available certain 
types of specialized services to aid 
them in their work. Assistance is fre- 
quently provided in art, music, physi- 
cal education, and health education. 
The particular specializations that may 
be of greatest use differ from school 
to school, depending upon the level 
and type of preparation the classroom 
teachers have had. In general it seems 
that resource specialists are concen- 
trated unduly in the so-called special 
subjects. Specialists in areas such as 
child study, community resources, and 
materials of instruction have much to 
contribute. 


Few individual schools can afford 
the full-time use of resource specialists, 
Consequently, they must be provided 
on a system-wide basis. Such resource 
personnel become an important part 
of the central office staff. It is doubt- 
ful that this term, traditionally applied 
to special supervisors and directors, 
best defines the function which they 
should serve in a modern program, 
This point will be dealt W ith later in 
greater detail. It will be noted that the 
term resource specialist has been used 
in the discussion thus far. Resource 
specialists in a central office staff who 
serve as consultants in developing the 
curriculum in individual schools sug- 
gests the type of service needed in a 
modern instructional program. 

The central office staff should stimu- 
late creative leadership among the en- 
tire teaching force. The central office 
staff for curriculum development is as- 
signed formal responsibility for leader- 
ship in curriculum improvement. But 
if this staff expects or undertakes to 
provide within its own personnel all 
or even a major part of the function- 
ing leadership needed in good curricu- 
lum work, a limited program is certain 
to result. For this reason, one of the 
most important tests of central office 
personnel is the extent to which it 
stimulates and discovers leadership 
throughout the school system. 

It has been stated many times that 
all classroom teachers are essential par- 


ticipants in curriculum improvement. 
So also are all others who influence in- 
struction. Within this widely varied 
personnel there are many potential 
leaders, and in the manifold and com- 
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plex tasks inherent in curriculum im- 
rovement all possible leadership 
should be utilized. When it is a con- 
stant concern of the central office staff 
to discover these potential leaders and 
to make use of their abilities, the dan- 
ger of a curriculum program’s being 
dominantly a central office concern 
is avoided and the leadership power is 
multiplied many times. 

The central office staff responsible 
for curriculum improvement should 
arrange working relations with person- 
nel responsible le for other phases of 
school operation so that development 
‘ulum is fac ilitated. The 
curriculum is greatly influenced by the 


of a monde Currie 


manner in which phases of school op- 
eration, other than direct curriculum 
work, are conducted. The way in 
which instructional supplies are man- 
aged may either aid or hinder the 
teacher in achieving the desired type 
of curriculum. If, for example, it is 
agreed that a considerable degree of 
flexibility should be characteristic of 
the curriculum, this will be defeated 
in part by a rigid supply admuinistra- 
tion which requires teachers to file all 
requests for supplies well before the 
time of use. School buildings greatly 
influence the kind of curriculum that 
can be developed. If it is conceived 
that instruction should be largely a 
matter of recitation and study, class- 
rooms with space for desks and reason- 
able passageway are all that is required. 
But if a good curriculum is conceived 
as involving varied activities, such as 
construction work, dramatization, and 
committee work, quite a different kind 
of school building is needed. 


It should be the responsibility of the 
central office staff concerned with the 
curriculum to work with other phases 
of the administration of a school sys- 
tem so that curriculum requirements 
are understood and interpreted in re- 
lation to the various functions. In the 
final analysis everything that is done in 
a school system affects the curriculum 
in some way. Sometimes these rela- 
tionships seem slight and the curricu- 
lum implications of particular actions 
appear remote. They are real neverthe- 
less, and it is of great importance to 
have them constantly brought to at- 
tention if the optimum curriculum is 
to be developed. 


THE PLACE OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOI 


In order that the broad conception 
of administrative function as related 
to curriculum improvement may be 
complete, it is necessary to consider 
the place of the individual school 
curriculum development. Tradition- 
ally, great emphasis has been placed on 
system-wide work on the curriculum. 
More recently there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of some curriculum 
workers to discount such activ ity heav- 
ily and to devote almost exclusive at- 
tention to the individual school. The 
result of this shift in some instances 
has been to minimize the function of 
a central office staff. Thus, determina- 
tion of the role of the individual school 
in relation to the function and organ- 
ization of a central office staff is of 
major importance in planning curricu- 
lum work in a school system. The pre- 
ceding discussion of the function of 
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the central office staff provides some 
indication of the writer’s view of the 
role of the individual school. More ex- 
plicit consideration will now be given 
to this matter. 

It is the writer’s view that the in- 
dividual school should be the opera- 
tional and planning unit for curricu- 
lum work. This does not mean that 
there should be no system-wide pro- 
gram of curriculum improvement. The 
reasons for making the individual 
school the operational and planning 
unit are quite simple. If a curriculum 
is to have continuity, unity, and bal- 
ance, planning must focus on given 
pupils in a particular environment. The 
proper relationship between art and 
arithmetic is quite largely an academic 
matter until the question is asked with 
regard to a specified group of children. 
Utilization of community resources has 
little meaning until it 1s dealt with in 
relation to a particular school in a par- 
ticular neighborhood. In other words, 
in order to develop a good curricu- 
lum, planning must be in terms of ac- 
tual children in actual neighborhoods 
by teachers who have to carry the plans 
into operation. This is the only way 
to secure the essential participation of 
all teachers in curriculum planning and 
to get planning which views the child 
as a whole in a particular environment. 

As was suggested earlier, this does 
not mean that all curriculum work 
should be on the individual school 
basis. As the staffs of schools work on 
their programs they w ill discover that 
they have many problems and needs 
in common with other schools in the 
system. At these points it often will be 
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found advantageous to share experi- 
ence. Also, as broader issues are dis- 
covered it will become desirable to get 
a system-wide view of them. Thus, 
matters of common concern are dis- 
covered, and plans should be made for 
cooperative work upon them. Some 
things, such as the broad goals of edu- 
cation and the general plan of curricu- 
lum organization, will be of concern 
to all schools. Other matters may be 
of interest to only a few schools. At 
what time these various problems are 
dealt with and by whom will be de- 
termined by the situations in the vari- 
ous schools. 

In brief, the “grass roots” approach 
which views the individual school as 
the operational and planning unit does 
not mean that each school in a system 
should go its own way without regard 
for the others. It means, rather, ‘that 
problems which are dealt with on a 
system-wide or partial-system basis 
should arise out of work done by in- 
dividual school staffs and feed back 
into use through these staffs. The chan- 
nel is from the individual school to the 
system and back to the individual 
school rather than from the top down, 
as under the traditional system-wide 
approach. . 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


The next consideration is the type 
of administrative organization which 
will facilitate desirable curriculum 
work. Administrative organization 


should be so arranged as to serve 
the educational ends that are being 
sought. It is quite possible for it to 
operate otherwise. Every plan of or- 
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ganization is based on certain assump- 
tions with regard to the curriculum. 
Not infrequently there is conflict be- 
tween the stated curriculum assump- 
tions accepted by a school and the ones 
that actually underlie the organization 
in operation. 

Historically, as was noted earlier, 
the curriculum in American schools 
was based on subjects developed as 
separate areas of study. Quite appro- 
priate to this conception, an adminis- 
trative plan was followed in many 
school systems which provided for a 
director of a subject field and staff of 
supervisors working with him. The ex- 
tent to which all subjects were covered 
varied from school system to school 
system, depending upon the size of the 
system and other local factors. Often 
general supervisors were given respon- 
sibility for a group of subjects, such as 
arithmetic, re: iding, and language. This 
organization, with variations, is still 
being employed in a large number of 
school systems. 

This plan is admirably suited to 
developing a curriculum organized 
around discrete subjects and having a 
sg degree of system-wide uniform- 

. The director and the supervisory 
oP in a given field customarily de- 
velop a curriculum plan and this plan 
is put into effect throughout the entire 
school system. Supervision assures the 
operation of the plan. 

So long as a school system accepts 
the basic curriculum conceptions in- 
volved—one, that the curriculum 
should be organized around independ- 
ent subject fields, and two, that there 
should be a high degree of system- 


wide uniformity—this administrative 
setup is excellent. But many school sys- 
tems have moved away from these as- 
sumptions, accepting others which dif- 
fer markedly. Development of the cur- 
riculum as a whole, with emphasis on 
pupil purposes and interests and on the 
interrelationships of subject matter 
from various fields, is considered es- 
sential. Variations among schools are 
recognized and system-w vide uniform- 
ity is sought only in broad matters, 
such as general objectiv es and scope of 
opportunity. When these conceptions 
are the accepted ones, the plan of 
administrative organization described 
above becomes quite inappropriate. 
What is wanted is not an independent 
program in art for the system as a 
whole but an appropriate emphasis on 
art within the unified program of each 
school. Continuation of a plan of ad- 
ministrative organization based upon 
one set of assumptions about the cur- 
riculum after others have been ac- 
cepted leads to conflict and confusion 
in curriculum work. It is therefore im- 
portant that those in positions of re- 
sponsibility in a school system examine 
the conceptions of the curriculum 
which are accepted as desirable and 
assure themselves that administrative 
organization is consistent with these 
conceptions. 

Frequently it is not possible, because 
of personnel, for organization to keep 
abreast of developing conceptions of 
the curriculum. Personnel selected 
with one approach to the curriculum 
in mind may not readily shift to an- 
other. Almost always it is necessary to 


make some compromises in plan of 
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organization. Continuous long-range 
planning which recognizes the need 
for in-service education of central of- 
fice staff members as well as classroom 
teachers, and which takes advantage 
of retirements and the possibility of 
shifting assignments, will make it pos- 
sible to develop in most school sys- 
tems an administrative organization ap- 
propriate to modern curriculum con- 
ceptions. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that to do this is an adminis- 
trative responsibility of great signifi- 
cance. 

In the sections that immediately fol- 
low, more specific suggestions will be 
given concerning the kind of admin- 
istrative organization needed for de- 
veloping a modern curriculum pro- 
gram. 


Functional Adnunistrative Assignment 
with a Single Head for Curriculum 
and Instruction 


The various activities in an educa- 
tional program are so interrelated that 
it sometimes seems that any division of 
responsibility tends to interfere with 
the best functioning of the program 
as a unified whole. Yet there must be 
division of responsibility, because of 
the size of the job and the complex- 
ity of the various tasks to be per- 
formed. A problem in any administra- 
tive organization, therefore, is the basis 
upon which responsibility shall be di- 
vided. 

It is the view of the writer that the 
best basis for major administrative as- 
signment is in terms of major functions 
that must be served in a school sys- 
tem. The extent of differentiation will 
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be determined by the size of the sys- 
tem. Illustrative functions that may 
appropriately be made a basis for ad- 
ministrative organization are business 
affairs, personnel, plant management, 
and curriculum and instruction. It js 
the conviction of the writer that there 
should be a single head in a school sys- 
tem with responsibility for all phases 
of the curriculum and instruction. This 
arrangement is based on the assumption 
that it is a major objective to develop 
a unified and continuous curriculum 
throughout the school system, with 
each phase of the program taking i its 
place in a larger conception of w hat is 
an adequate educational provision for 
the community. The officer in charge 
of curriculum and instruction may be 
an assistant superintendent, a director 
of instruction, or a director of curricu- 
lum. 

Traditionally there has been a tend- 
ency to divide administrative respon- 
sibility for curriculum and instruction. 
Under this pattern larger school sys- 
tems often have assistant superintend- 
ents in charge of elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and adult education. 
This arrangement is responsible in no 
small part for the lack of articulation 
of the curriculum between the school 
levels and the conflict in basic point of 
view that frequently occurs. Also, this 


arrangement often tends to subordi- 


nate curriculum matters to the me- 
chanics of general administration, for 
as a rule trained curriculum personnel 
are not appointed to administrative 
posts assigned by school level. With 
the passing of the selective conception 
of secondary education and the gen- 
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eral acceptance of the ideal of a con- 
tinuous twelve-year common school, 
followed by a program of adult educa- 
tion, the reason for separation of the 
school by levels disappeared. The con- 
cern now should be to overcome the 
lack of articulation which tradition be- 


queathed. 


Authority Over Curriculum Matters 
Should Accompany Responsibility 


When organized curriculum pro- 
grams first originated, their develop- 
ment was looked upon as primarily a 
research function. The idea prevailed 
that the task of “curriculum making,” 
as it was then frequently called, was to 
determine by research what the ob- 
jectives of education should be and 
what activities and subject matter 
would achieve these objectives, and 
then to present these findings in courses 
of study. 

As a result of this conception re- 
sponsibility for curriculum work was 
generally assigned to a curriculum bu- 
eau administered by a curriculum di- 
rector. The bureau was a staff agency, 
being on call for service but having 
no authority for curriculum work. Ob- 
servation of such bureaus reveals that 
generally the energies of their person- 
nel are devoted to the production of 
courses of study and other written 
materials. | 

It is the view of the writer that this 
arrangement is not a satisfactory one. 
Under this plan officials in charge of 
the administration of elementary and 
secondary schools really make the de- 
cisions of importance regarding the 
curriculum. Those in the curriculum 
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bureau who have specialized compe- 
tence often can do little in developing 
a program that involves wide participa- 
tion of teachers and carries over di- 
rectly into classroom situations. It is 
much more effective to have the re- 
sponsibility for curriculum work ac- 
companied by authority over matters 
that fall within the curriculum area. 
This arrangement will foster coopera- 
tive and effective work in curriculum 
development. 


Supervisors Members of the Curricu- 


lum Staff 


Under the plan of administrative 
organization in which responsibility 
for curriculum work is assigned to a 
research bureau, supervision is consid- 
ered a separate function from curricu- 
lum development. The basis of divi- 
sion is that the curriculum specialist 
should determine what is to be taught 
and the supervisor should be concerned 
with how it is taught. The supervisor 
is supposed to be a specialist in method. 
Earlier curriculum programs that op- 
erated according to this conception 
generally included supervisors in the 
production of courses of study, but 
work on the broader aspects of cur- 
riculum improvement was not looked 
upon as a regular part of their assign- 
ment. 

The separation of method and cur- 
riculum upon which this plan is based 
is no longer generally viewed as sound. 
It is seen that if maximum influence is 
to be exerted on the experiences pupils 
actually have, supervisors must play 
a major part in a curriculum program. 
In other words, as the focus of cur- 
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riculum work shifted from preparing 
courses of study to improving the ac- 
tual experiences of pupils, the work of 
supervisors was encompassed in plans 
for curriculum programs. It was seen 
that through this means curriculum 
work got out of the ivory tower and 
achieved a connection with the class- 
room situation. At the same time the 
work of supervisors achieved greatly 
increased meaning and significance by 
taking a setting in a comprehensive 
plan of curriculum improvement. Con- 
sequently, it has come to be accepted 
in most school systems doing outstand- 
ing curriculum work that supervisors 
are extremely important curriculum 
workers. 

This conception has important im- 
plications for the organization of the 
central staff. If supervisors are recog- 
nized as important curriculum work- 
ers they should be a part of the staff 
of the administrative officer assigned 
responsibility for the curriculum. An 
arrangement whereby supervisors are 
under the direction of some other of- 
ficer will almost certainly lead to con- 
flicts and ineffective work. The super- 
visory staff should be brought together 
with other curriculum workers into a 
unified group dealing with the prob- 
lems of instruction 
from the level of general policy to the 
point of providing assistance for the 
individual classroom teacher. 


curriculum and 


In this 
way can be developed a consistent pro- 
gram that exerts maximum influence 
in providing desirable experiences for 
pupils. 
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Central Office Staff Should Work 


on a Team Basis with Individual 

Schools 

In discussing the role of the individ- 
ual school in curriculum work, the 
position was taken that it should be the 
operational and planning unit. If this 
is to be achieved, the organization of 
the central staff should be such as to 
facilitate work that focuses on the in- 
dividual school and that bases system- 
wide projects on problems recognized 
by several schools. The earlier plan of 
organization whereby staffs of special- 
ists in various fields developed system- 
wide programs without regard to other 
phases of the curriculum is obviously 
inconsistent with the policy of making 
the individual school the operational 
and planning unit. A different ap- 
proach is needed. 

What is required is that specialists 
on the central office curriculum staff 
should function as teams working with 
individual schoo] staffs in developing 
programs especially adapted to the 
conditions of the school. A general 
supervisor or curriculum coordinator 
as chairman of the 
team. On the team may be such per- 
sonnel as the particular school system 


may well serve 


finds it desirable and feasible to pro- 
vide. There may be specialists in art, 
music, health, reading, evaluation, 
child development, and other fields. 
Such a team may assist a school staff 
to study its pupils and its community 


and to project a long-range program 
of curriculum development. Within 
the setting of such general planning 
individual members of the team may 
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work with teachers and committees in 
the school in carrying forward spe- 
cific phases of the program. Periodic 
group ev valuation should provide for 
the appraisal of progress and develop- 
ment of new plans. 

Central office teams working with 
school staffs are in an excellent posi- 
tion to identify problems of concern 
to several schools and to organize ap- 
propriate work on a partial-system or 
system-wide basis. Constant  inter- 
change of experience among central 
ofice staff members will avert the 
danger of extreme or otherwise unde- 
sirable individualism among schools. 

The shift from traditional supervi- 
sion on an individual basis to a team 
approach that undertakes to develop a 
broad program plan within which in- 
dividual activities are carried forward 
will often require considerable time. 
Techniques of cooperative planning 
are essential. Also necessary is the abil- 
ity to work with classroom teachers 
so as to draw them out and lead them 
to assume major responsibility in de- 
fining problems and developing plans 
for solution. Consequently, as is so 
often the case, new methods of work 
by the central office staff, such as are 
here suggested, must be introduced 
gradually. 


Close Relation of 
Guidance 


Curriculum and 


The curriculum and guidance serv- 
ices should be closely related. At one 
time many guidance officers took the 
view that they had little concern with 
the curriculum. Increasingly, however, 
it has come to be recognized that many 


= * 
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desirable improvements in guidance 

can be achieved only through im- 
provement in the curriculum. It is 
obviously foolish to accept a curricu- 
lum as inevitable when it is so poorly 
adapted to pupil needs as to cause mal- 
adjustment requiring special guidance 
attention. Furthermore, it has come to 
be generally agreed that as part of 
their regular work classroom teachers 
have a highly important guidance 
function to serve. 

Because of this intimate interrela- 
tionship of the curriculum and guid- 
ance, it is essential that administrative 
organization foster close cooperation. 
In small school systems it may be 
found desirable to combine curriculum 
and guidance services under one of- 
ficer. In larger systems where separate 
staff groups are required because of 
size it may be desirable to place both 
services under one chief administrative 
officer. 


PROVISIONS IN SMALL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The foregoing discussion has tended 
to emphasize organization in larger 
school systems in which there would 
be a central staff of some size. This em- 
phasis is given, not because the prob- 
lem of the large school system is con- 
sidered more important than that of 
the small, but because the principles 
of organization involved are made 
clearer by application to the larger sys- 
tem. 

Differentiation of function cannot 
be carried as far in smaller systems as 
in the larger. Thus there are fewer per- 
sons involved and the problem of co- 
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ordination is not so difficult. Corre- 
spondingly, the extent of specialized 
services is decreased. Every school sys- 
tem should be large enough to pro- 
vide some specialized services in cur- 
riculum and instruction. Generally, if a 
system is so small that there is only 
one central office staff member in ad- 
dition to the superintendent this may 
well be a director of curriculum and 
instruction. As it becomes possible to 
increase curriculum personnel, the po- 
sitions most desirably provided will 
vary in terms of needs of the particu- 
lar system. In general it is desirable that 
all schools in a system have the advan- 
tage of general supervision before spe- 
cialists in particular aspects of curricu- 
lum and instruction are appointed. 
CURRICULUM COMMITTEES 
Committees have always played 
important part in curriculum 
grams. In early programs, as was noted 
in the preceding chapter, almost all ac- 
tivities were conducted on a commit- 
tee basis. In more recent programs the 
trend has been in the direction of 
bringing in all instructional personnel. 
As a general policy persons in various 
types of positions may most desirably 


pro- 


be engaged in curriculum work di- 
rectly connected with their regular as- 
signments. For example, all classroom 
teachers must plan for work in their 
classrooms, keep records for future ref- 
erence, and constantly appraise instruc- 
tional materials. These activities can 
be arranged and coordinated so as to 
make a useful contribution to the 
broader aspects of curriculum develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, committees con- 
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tinue to play an important part in cur- 
riculum programs, and in organizing 
for work it is desirable to have a clear 
conception of how they may fit into 
an administrative plan advantageously, 


General Guides in Committee Organ- 
ization 


Sometimes Committees are organized 
without a clear definition of the task 
they are to undertake. This is an un- 
fortunate The need for 
committee should arise from the de- 
velopments in a program. It should be 


practice. 


« 


generally agreed by those dealing with 
the particular phase of the program 
that a committee is necessary. The con- 
tribution expected from the committee 
should be clearly defined and agreed 
upon before the committee is appointed, 
and a statement of its assignment should 
be presented at the time of appoint- 
ment. This procedure will help to pre- 
vent much confusion. 

It is important to see that commit- 
tees take as the setting for their work 
the broader aspects of the curriculum 
program. Committees sometimes be- 
come isolated from the program as a 
whole and may go off at tangents 
which will cause their work to be of 
little value or may even confuse the 
development of the program. Special 
effort should be made by every com- 
mittee to become informed concerning 
its relationship to other aspects of the 
program and the way its contribution 
will fit into the total picture. 

Membership of committees should 
be selected with care. Since commit- 


tees are often assigned tasks requiring 
specialized competence, it should be 
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sen that the membership of a given 
committee includes persons with the 
competence needed to do the job as- 
signed. As a rule it is desirable to have 
on a committee individuals who are 
interested in the assignment. Lack of 
interest will result in little being done. 
A further consideration arises from the 
fact that committees represent a means 
of doing things which the total staff 
cannot undertake because of size or 
lack of time or similar reasons. Com- 
mittees therefore should be working 
for the larger group. This means that 
every device should be used to fos- 
ter total group responsibility for and 
interest in the work the committees un- 
dertake. The way in which commit- 
tees are constituted may have a great 
deal to do with their relationship to 
the larger group. There is no single 
method of selecting committee mem- 
bers that is best for all situations, but 
the method used should be designed to 
achieve a committee membership that 
the larger professional staff will accept 
as representative of them. 

Sometimes committees are continued 
on a rather indefinite basis over a long 
period of time. As is pointed out later, 
it is the writer’s opinion that there 
should be few standing committees in a 
curriculum organization. Most assign- 
ments to committees should be such 
that they can be completed and the 
committee discharged within a year 
or two at most. Certainly, once a com- 
mittee has rendered the service for 
which it was organized, it should be 
terminated. Not infrequently in cur- 
riculum programs, committees drag out 
their work, continuing from year to 
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year in a half-hearted manner with 
an occasional meeting. This is bad for 
morale and produces little of value in 
curriculum improvement. 

At one time it was believed that the 
committees needed in curriculum work 
could be quite definitely indicated, and 
that one of the early steps in a curricu- 
lum program should be to organize 
several committees. The writer does 
not believe this is the case. The need 
for committees and the timing of their 
organization varies from situation to 
situation. More curriculum work can 
be done by the staff as a whole in a 
small school system than in a large 
system. Thus the need for committees 
is less. A system that has a well-estab- 
lished plan of curriculum work cen- 
tering in the individual school will 
need fewer and different committees 
than one that does not have this type 
of program. A system just beginning 
organized curriculum work will need 
different committees from one that has 
been engaged in a program over a pe- 
riod of years. Consequently, it is im- 
portant that the use of committees be 
adapted to particular situations. 


Types of Committees 


Generally it is found desirable to 
have one standing committee in a cur- 
riculum program. This committee has 
the major function of facilitating the 
formulation of general policies and 
plans. It is usually called the Curricu- 
lum Council, the Central Curriculum 
Committee, or the Steering Committee. 
The constitution of this committee va- 
ries in terms of the particular policies 
operating in a school system. If the 
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policy is to emphasize the individual 
school as the basic unit in curriculum 
work, then the central committee 
should be constituted so as to in- 
clude representatives from the various 
schools in the system, and the work 
of the committee should be channeled 
back to the schools. On the other hand, 
if the curriculum program centers pri- 
marily around subjects or grades, care 
should be taken to have on the com- 
mittee representatives of the v 
subjects or grades in the system. 
A large variety of ad hoc committees 
may be found desirable in various sit- 


various 


uations. Guiding principles, aims and 
objectives, scope and sequence, chil- 
dren’s interests, community resources, 
visual aids, and reading readiness are 
illustrative of the kind of matter with 
which committees frequently deal. In 
constituting such committees the in- 
terest of the members is of special con- 
cern. Consequently, plans of member- 
ship selection which weigh individual 
interest heavily are desirable in com- 
posing committees to deal with special 
problems. 


Problems in Conrmittee Organization 
and Functioning 


There are some fairly common prob- 
lems in committee organization and 
functioning. As has been indicated 
above, it is desirable to recognize the 
interests of individuals in constituting 
committees, to assure the presence of 
special competences needed for com- 
mittee work, and to have the commit- 
tee as representative as possible of the 
larger group. Frequently these various 
considerations come into conflict, and 
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to give them balanced consideration 
presents a real problem. There is no 
rule of thumb for assuring appropriate 
emphasis on the different factors. Rec- 
ognition of their importance and the 
careful analysis of the requirements 
of each committee provide the best 
assurance of dealing successfully with 
the matter. 

Another problem is providing time 
for committee work. Too often com- 
mittee assignments are merely added to 
an already heavy load and_ teachers 
find that to accept such responsibility 
means their working day will be pro- 
longed. As committees are constituted, 
provision should be made for the mem- 
bers to carry their responsibility as a 
part of their regular work. In the case 
of classroom teachers this may be done 
through the reduction of teaching load, 
provision of substitutes or other assis- 
tance, provision of periods for work 
when pupils are not at school, and the 
like. At the same time teachers should 
recognize that teaching involves more 
than the time spent in the classroom 
and that work with other members of 
the staff in general planning is an es- 
sential part of the professional job. 
Principals and members of the super- 
visory staff of the central office should 
of course consider committee work a 
regular part of their duties. 

It was mentioned before that com- 
mittees should feel a sense of respon- 
sibility to the larger staff group. The 
effectiveness of committee work in the 
long run is determined to a considera- 
ble extent by whether or not this 1s 
done. Yet it is not easy to keep a close 
relationship of this kind. Committees 
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are likely to move ahead of the larger 
group and to dev elop plans and follow 
yrocedures which are not generally 
understood. Constant viligance is re- 
quired to keep such a situation from 
developing. Establishment of regular 
procedures for reporting by commit- 
tees, and provision for approval of 
committee work by the larger staff 
often will prove helpful. 


PROVISION FOR 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


The idea has been gaining in ac- 
ceptance recent years that 
provision for lay participation in cur- 
riculum development should be ex- 
tended. The board of education is, of 
course, the legally constituted lay body 
to deal with schools. A large amount 
of final authority rests in the board’s 
hands. It is fairly widely recognized 


during 


that curriculum development is largely 
amatter for professionally trained per- 
sonnel to work out, and that once the 
board, as representatives of the people, 
have approved general policies, they 
should not become further involved. 
However, the feeling has grown among 
curriculum leaders that there are cer- 
tam phases of curriculum work in 
which the participation of laymen in an 
advisory relationship is advantageous. 
In consequence, some of the best cur- 
rent programs make regular provision 
for lay participation. A recent study of 
lay participation indicates that widely 
varied plans are being used to involve 
laymen in curriculum work.’ 


‘Helen Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Cur- 
riculum. Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1946. 75 p- 
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Values Sought Through Lay Partici- 
pation 


One of the chief reasons for lay par- 
ticipation in curriculum improvement 
is that laymen bring to bear on cur- 
riculum problems a ‘knowledge of the 
community and of pupils w hich sup- 
plements that of the teaching staff. 
Often the staff will thus be made aware 
of community conditions and attitudes 
that influence significantly plans for 
curriculum development. The result 
is that there may be developed a cur- 
riculum better adapted to the needs 
of the pupils. Another advantage in 
lay participation is the development of 
a better informed public that supports 
desirable curriculum change. Public at- 
titudes toward curriculum modification 
are often unfavorable largely because 
the reasons why the change is pro- 
posed are not understood. With lay 
participation in identifying problems 
and making plans, there are lay leaders 
ready to help i interpret proposals to the 
community. A third value is that use- 
ful resources are almost always avail- 
able among laymen in a community, 
and these may be brought to bear on 
the educational program through a 
plan of lay participation. Often there 
are in a community people with un- 
usual competences which can by no 
means be equaled in the school, and 
not infrequently such persons are 
pleased to make a contribution to the 
school program. 


Areas of Lay Participation 


Lay participation may be of two 
general types: one in the formulation 
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of general policies and plans for cur- 
riculum improvement, and the other at 
the individual school and classroom 
level by contributing to the develop- 
ment of a specific phase of the cur- 
riculum. Participation of both types 1s 
important and should find a place in 
any well-organized curriculum pro- 
gram. 

In providing for lay participation of 
the first type some school systems have 
added lay representatives to curric- 
ulum councils and central committees. 
In other cases a separate lay advisory 
committee has been formed to work 
with the curriculum council 
invitation. The writer favors this latter 
plan. It is important that lay par- 
ticipants have clearly in mind their 
advisory relationship to curriculum 
work. This relationship is more easily 
maintained if there are separate com- 
mittees. Also, 


up¢ n 


there will be many 
matters requiring consideration by the 
professional members of a curriculum 
council that will seem to the layman 
to be quite technical in nature. Con- 
sequently, it is suggested that a lay 
advisory committee 
the professional curriculum council 
upon request may desirably be a part 
of the administrative organization for 
curriculum improvement in school sys- 
tems ready for lay participation. 

Lay participation in developing 
specific aspects of the curriculum 
requires no_ special organizational 


working with 


arrangement. If school principals and 
classroom teachers follow the practice 
of considering the people of the com- 
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munity one of the important resources 
upon w hich to draw, lay participation 
in the curriculum will be the result. 
Good schools have a great deal of 
participation of this kind. 


CONCLUSION 


The administrative organization of 
a school system should facilitate de- 
velopment of the kind of curriculum 
that is considered desirable. Too often 
administrative arrangements are made 
without adequate analysis of the im- 
plications for the curriculum. Some- 
times administrative plans which im- 
plemented older curriculum concep- 
tions are continued after new and 
changed policies are adopted. The 
result is inefficiency 
conflict. 


and sometimes 


In making administrative arrange- 
ments, the role which the central office 
personnel should serve, the place of 
the individual school in curriculum 
work, the administrative organization 
provided, the use of curriculum com- 
mittees, and the provision for lay par- 
ticipation are matters of particular i im- 
portance. A school system may ad- 
visedly check its provisions in regard 
to each of these points to assure an 
adequate and consistent administrative 
plan. It goes without saying that a plan 
of administration is no better than the 
personnel that operates it. Conse- 
quently, the goal to be sought is an 
administrative plan which supports 

carefully defined curriculum policies 
and is staffed by able, well-trained 
personnel. 
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Financing MSSC Schools, 1950-51 


A Cooperative Study* of the Adequacy and Trends of Financial Support 


for Schools in Council Communities 


or the fourth consecutive year the 

Metropolitan School Study Coun- 

cil reports an examination of the ade- 

quacy and trends of financial support 
for Council schools. 

The first study in 

undertaken in the 


the series was 
autumn of 1947, 
when prices were rising and citizens 
were talking of “inflation.” Council 
members were concerned lest the de- 
clining value of the dollar should cause 
a deterioration of the educational serv- 
ices which the public schools offer to 
children and adults. Consequently, the 
Council staff commissioned to 
make an analysis of the fiscal condi- 
tion of schools for 1947-48. 
four systems submitted 


was 


Thirty- 
data which 
were processed and reported in a study 
entitled “How Council Schools Are 
Meeting the Crisis of Rising Prices.’ 
The study showed that in the av erage 
Council school current expenditure 
per weighted pupil was barely keeping 
pace with the rise in prices. A break- 
down of current expenditure showed 
that expenditure per pupil for main- 
tenance of plant had increased abnor- 
mally and that salary items had some- 


*Conducted by Lorne 
Associate, Institute of 
assisted by Jefferson 
Ross, Research Associates; 
Robert R. Martin, 
Demeter, Research 


Woollatt, Research 
Administrative Research, 
Eastmond and Donald 
Stanley V. Smith, 
Clayton Akin, and 
Assistants. 


Lee 


what less weight in raising the per- 
centage of increase than had items deal- 
ing w ith the school plant. On the reve- 
nue side, local effort as measured by 
the school tax rate had increased by 
a greater percentage than state effort 
as measured by state aid per pupil. 
“How Council Schools Are Meeting 
the Challenge of Prices” re- 
ported the analysis of expenditures in 
40 Council communities for the year 
1948-49. On the Council 
schools were keeping up with the in- 
creasing 


Rising 


average, 
demands of rising prices. 
They were spending enough to ex- 
pect improved quality in the schools. 
They had made a marked advance in 
the preceding year. However, about 
20 per cent of Council schools were 
below the critical point of maintaining 
schools at the 1939-40 level of expendi- 
ture in terms of real dollar values. 
Maintenance expenditure per pupil was 
still out of line, but not quite so much 
as it had been the previous year. The 
purchasing power of state aid was be- 
low the 1939-40 level. The 
of increasing school costs was being 
borne locally through slight increases 


weight 


in the ability represented by the prop- 
erty tax and large increases in local tax 
rates. Some of the i improv ement in the 
current expenditure picture was asso- 
ciated with a commendable increase 
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in the adequacy of staffing Council 
schools. 

The third study, “Financing Council 
Schools, 1949-50,” reported a continu- 
ation of the improvement shown the 
previous year. However, some Council 
communities were still spending be- 
low the critical point of maintaining 
schools at the 1939-40 level of expendi- 
ture in terms of real dollar values. 
Maintenance expenditure per pupil was 
continuing the previously noted trend 
toward normality. The purchasing 
power of state aid to local schools 
had caught up with the 1939-40 level 
in the case of half the schools in the 
Council. The same was true of the 
local tax yield. During the preceding 
year there seemed to have arisen a bet- 
ter balance between state and local sup- 
port of Council schools. 
tended to hold the gains in the ade- 
quacy of school staffing reported 
the preceding years. 

The present study follows the gen- 
eral pattern set by the prev ious studies 
but adds some inquiry into the aspects 
of school finance concerned with the 
provision of physical facilities—capital 
outlay, debt service, and bonded in- 
debtedness. 


The schools 


The following questions 
will serve as guides to various aspects 
of school fiscal policy studies: 


Are Council schools individually 
and on the average spending at a rate 
sufficient to improve the quality of Coun- 
cil nig sr 

. Do the costs of school maintenance 
still continue relatively high, or was this 
a searmegar a of short duration? 

Are Council schools providing 


scene staffs more adequate in number? 
4. Is there a noticeable change 1 in local 


effort as measured by the local tax rate 
required to provide current expenditure? 

5. What is happening to the local tax 
rate on assessed valuation for all school 
rg 

Is there any change in the ability 
of , local property tax to support good 
schools? 

Has there been improvement in the 
contributions of state aid to Council 
schools? 

8. What is the picture with regard to 
the bonded indebtedness of Council 
schools, the annual expenditure neces- 
sary to service this indebtedness, and the 
extent to which capital outlay is being 
financed from current funds? 


ECONOMIC INDICATORST 


There are a number of measures 
of economic activity and condition. In 
Table I several measures are shown in 
terms of the per cent which each has 
increased since 1939-40. The series of 
Council finance studies has used 1939- 
40 as a base year, since several com- 
mon indexes use it and since it was part 
of a relatively stable economic era. The 
most conservative of these measures, 
the Consumers’ Prices Index, is based 
upon the spending needs of average 
families of moderate income in large 
cities. It should be noted that this in- 
dex has increased 74 per cent since 
1939-40 and is at almost the same level 
as that reported in the 1948-49 study, 
after having dropped back in 1950-51 
to 69 per cent. During the past eleven 
years, the Retail Prices Index has in- 
(1) United States Department of 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business. Pub- 
lished monthly. (2) Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, Economic Indicators, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office. Published monthly. 


tSee pages 179-80 for definition of this and 
other terms. 


+Sources: 
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TABLE I 


Per Cent or INCREASE IN SEVERAL ECONOMIC INDICATORS FROM 1939-40 





———————— ‘ 5 — 


INDICATORS 


PER CENT INCREASE FROM 1939-40 TO 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 





———— 


Consumers’ Prices Index 
Retail Commodity Prices Index 
Wholesale Commodity Prices Index 
Per Capita Disposable Income 


Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing 


Total Non-Agricultural Personal Income 


tal Wages and Salaries in the United States 
0 2 


Total Factory Payrolls 
Amount of Money in Circulation 





creased go per cent. This index in- 
cludes prices in the ten types of re- 
tail stores which serve our major needs. 
The Wholesale Prices Index has in- 
creased 114 per cent since 1939-40. 
The item Per Capita Disposable In- 
come is based upon the average amount 
of income for each resident of the 
United States after the payment of 
taxes and the deduction of social se- 
curity contributions. This shows an 
increase of 139 per cent over 1939-40. 
In other words, on the average each 
resident has about two and one-third 
times the number of spendable current 
dollars that he had in 1939-40. A pe- 
rusal of these and other indicators in 
Table I with particular attention to 
the 1950-51 column gives much food 
for thought to those who would have 
schools suited to the times. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


Those concerned with the prepara- 
tion of budgets for the educational 
services of a community need to keep 
a watchful eye upon economic con- 
ditions and developments. Certainly, 


64 75 69 74 
85 96 87 90 
97 118 97 114 
117 131 129 139 
103 117 125 153 
152 173 177 198 
159 179 151 194 
222 236 207 242 
254 246 236 232 


any school which has failed to meet 
the moderate increase of 74 per cent 
which the Consumers’ Prices Index 
shows will find it difficult to offer 
services comparable to those offered in 
1939-40. Increases at or above the 114 
per cent of the Wholesale Prices Index 
should give a reasuring feeling that 
educational services are being main- 
tained. Of course, there is another 
factor besides just per cent increase. 
This other factor is concerned with 
the educational services which were 
offered in 1939-40. If these were ade- 
quate, then an increase in keeping with 
the Wholesale Prices Index might well 
give a feeling of reassurance; if they 
were inadequate in 1939-40, such an 
increase in school services might fall 
short of reassurance. As a matter of 
fact, there appears to be no definite 
rule-of-thumb or automatic formula. 
Each community must make an anal- 
ysis of its own condition and needs 
in the light of all the information 
available. 

That the spending of increased 
amounts on education has beneficial 
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effects has been proved by many 
studies. One of these is concerned par- 
ticularly with Council schools.’ It 
shows that high expenditure schools 
can expect to secure educational re- 
turns of superior quality with increas- 
ing expenditures. The conditions ac- 
companying high expenditure appear 
to be conducive to a type of education 
which takes advantage of discoveries 
concerning how efficient learning takes 
place. This type of education both 
draws upon and contributes to the 
community. 


FINANCING COUNCIL SCHOOLS 
FROM 1939-40 TO 1950-51 


The present study includes returns 
submitted by 47 Council members. 
The percentage of change in ten items 
connected with financing Council 
schools is shown in Table II. 


Current Expenditure Per Pupil 


Table II shows that half the Council 
schools reporting have increased their 
net current expenditure per pupil by 
117 per cent. One community in- 
creased its expenditure by 239 per cent 
during the eleven-year period, while 
at the other extreme was a community 
which increased its per pupil expendi- 
ture by only 31 per cent. This range 
indicates that some communities have 
made great strides during the past 
eleven years and that some appear to 
be offering educational programs of 
lower quality than they did in 1939-40. 


1Lorne H. Woollatt, The Cost-Quality Re- 
lationship on the Growing Edge. Published for 
Metropolitan School Study Council by Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1949. 


Generally, the study of expenditure 
change in Council schools is encourag- 
ing. However, those who have at heart 
the best interests of schools should be 
alert to protect them from a lowered 
value of the dollar if there is any in- 
dication of further increase in prices 
of goods and services necessary to 
schools. 


Maintenance Expenditure 


The 1947-48 study made an internal 
analysis of expenditure per pupil to 
discover the factors contributing to 
the increases in expenditure. Of the 
various components of current ex- 
penditure the one which showed the 
greatest variation from expectation 
was maintenance of plant per weighted 
pupil. The average per cent of in- 
crease for maintenance was almost 
three times the increase in current ex- 
penditure as a whole. Consequently, 
the maintenance item was subjected to 
scrutiny the following years. 

The median increase in maintenance 
per weighted pupil was 190 per cent 
from 1939-40 to 1948-49, or approxi- 
mately 1.9 times the median per cent 
increase in current expenditure per 
pupil in the same nine-year period. 
The 1949-50 study showed that on 
the average the maintenance per 
weighted pupil had changed very little 
in the preceding year. Howev er, there 
were indications that the extremely 
high increases found in some com- 
munities in the two previous studies 
had dropped. For example, the highest 
percentage of increase for the ten-year 
period of the 1949-50 study was 730 
per cent, whereas in 1948-49 it was 
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TABLE II 


Per Cent CHANGE 1939-40 To 1950-51 (BupceT Y2ar) or Measures RELATED 
TO THE FrnaNcinc oF CounciL ScHOOLs 





———ee -_ eT 


MEASURE 


PER CENT CHANGE* 








Consumers’ Prices Index 
Retail Commodity Prices Index 

Wholesale Commodity Prices Index 

Current Expenditure per Weighted Pupil 
Maintenance per Weighted Pupil 

State Aid per Weighted Pupil 


Equalized Valuation of Local Property per 


Weighted Resident Pupil 


Tax Rate on Equalized Valuation to Raise Local 


Share of Net Current Expenditure 


Tax Rate on Assessed Valuation for all School 


Purposes 
Numerical Adequacy of School Staff 
Capital Outlay per Weighted Pupil 
Debt Service per Weighted Pupil 
Indebtedness per Weighted Pupil 





First Third 
Lowest Quartile Median Quartile Highest 
747 
go 
114 
31% 102% 117 138% 239% 
—" 49 167 327 813 
—82 25 88 137 325 
—42 —6 22 53 254 
—I2 49 83 150 227 
18 53 67 93 167 
—20 6 13 25 64 
—98 21 80 298 2417 
— —_ —4 34 147 
——_— =< = 36 445 








*A minus sign preceding a figure indicates a decrease. All other figures indicate an increase. 


gso per cent, and the highest per- 
centage of increase in 1947-48 was 
over 1200 per cent. This may mean 
that expenditures for maintenance 
were rather inadequate in 1939-40, or 
that older buildings requiring more 
maintenance are now being used. The 
readers of this report may know of 
other possible explanations.** 

In 1950-51, expenditure per pupil 
for maintenance of school plant con- 
tinues the trend toward normality. 


**School expenditure studies have subtracted 
the costs of transportation and tuition paid to 
other districts from the current expenditure 
figures. This has been done because these two 
items do not contribute to the quality of edu- 
cation within a school. Therefore, if school 
maintenance varies so widely as to disturb cur- 
tent expenditure as a measure of quality, this 
should also be taken into account. 


State Aid 


Table II shows the median increase 
in state aid per pupil over the last 
eleven years to be 88 per cent. (Con- 
necticut Communities participating in 
this study show abnormal increases in 
state aid of from 800 per cent to 1800 
per cent because of a marked change 
in the Connecticut state aid policy. 
State aid increases for these cases are 
omitted from Table II.) 


Ability of Local Property to 
Support Schools 


The ability of the local property tax 
to support public schools is measured 
in this study by the amount of equal- 
ized property valuation back of each 
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pupil. Examination of Table II shows 
that the ability of the local property 
tax to support Council schools has 
been far from keeping pace with the 
cost of living needs. On the average, 
this ability has increased only 22 per 
cent for the eleven-year period. In- 
deed, only 7 out of 41 communities 
show an increase in this ability figure 
sufficient to come up to the Con- 
sumers’ Prices Index, the most con- 
servative of the economic indexes. 

1 Rate on Equalized Valuation to 
Raise Local Net Current 
Expenditure 


Share of 


The local tax rate for schools may 
be considered a measure of the effort 
forth for their 
schools. Figures in Table II show what 


which citizens put 
increase in rate of taxation on equal- 
ized valuation is required to raise the 
local share of current expenditure. 
The median increase for this item is 
83 per cent. Thus, half the Council 
communities reporting increased their 
real tax for current purposes by an 
amount less than that demanded by 
the Retail Prices Index. 


Tax Rate on Assessed Valuation 
for all School Purposes 


Although the theoretical tax rate 
described above is the best indication 
of the effort a community puts into 
school support, taxpayers are more 
likely look at the actual tax rate 


which appears on their tax notices. 
Consequently, the present study in- 
cludes the item of tax rate on assessed 
valuation for all school purposes. The 
analysis shows that in one community 


COLLEGE 
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the tax rate now is 18 per cent above 
what it was eleven years ago. At the 
other extreme, the tax rate in one com- 
munity has increased 167 
On the average, the 


per cent. 
tax rate on assessed 
valuation has increased 67 per cent, 
Since higher tax rates tend to increase 
possible resistance to suggestions for 
those 


school improvement, 


with the 


charged 
schools 
might look into the matter of making 


administration of 


assessments more realistic so that lower 
tax rates would produce the same 
amount of money for schools. 

\ study by indicates that 
good schools are more likely 


Pierce? 
to be 
found where the ratio of assessed to 
high and 
the school tax rate is relatively low. 


true valuation is relatively 


Numerical 


Ade juacy of School Staff 


Up to this point the measures dis- 
cussed are related to dollar value. How- 
ever, there is an important factor com- 
mon to both cost and quality of 
schools. This has to do with the persons 
making up the school staff. The meas- 
ure used in this study is the number 
of staff members per thousand pupils. 
It shows a median increase of 13 per 
1939-40. The greatest in- 
crease was made by a school system 
which augmented its staffing ratio by 
64 per cent. The greatest loss was 
suffered in a school system which de- 
creased its 
staff 


cent since 


numerical adequacy of 


school by 20 per cent. The 

2 Truman M. Pierce, Controllable Commt- 
nity Characteristics Related to the Quality of 
Education. Metropolitan School Study Council 
Research Studies, No. 1. Bureau of Publica- 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 


New York, 1947. (Second Printing, 1949) 
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1950-51 figures show little change in 
the numerical adequacy of staffing as 
compared with 1949-50. This marks a 
critical situation in Council schools. 
The possibility is that we may look 
forward to marked increases in this 
numerical adequacy of staff. Since 
many communities are experiencing a 
marked increase in school enrollment, 
however, it is well to pay conscious 
attention to increasing the school staff 
at least in proportion to the growing 
enrollment. 


Provision of Physical Facilities 


The present study is the first in 
the series to make an analysis of 
aspects of school finance related to the 
provision of school plants and equip- 
ment. Table II shows that half the 
school systems reporting increased 
capital outlay per pupil 80 per cent, 
one-fourth of them increased the 
amount 298 per cent or more, and one- 
fourth less than 21 per cent. Both debt 
service and indebtedness medians show 
lowered expenditure per pupil for 
these items. Financial factors related 
to the provision of physical facilities 
are naturally more subject to varia- 
tions of time, place, and community 
factors than are items of current 
expenditure. 


Summary 


For the eleven-year period begin- 
ning 1939-40 Council schools appear 
to have kept up with the demands of 
price changes. Some Council communi- 
ties, however, are still spending below 
the critical point of maintaining 
schools at the 1939-40 level of ex- 
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penditure in terms of real dollar values. 
Maintenance expenditure per pupil has 
increased, but most of this increase 
occurred during the first nine years of 
the period. The purchasing power of 
state aid to local schools has caught 
up with the 1939-40 level in the case 
of half the schools in the Council. The 
condition of the local tax base is im- 
proving. Council schools tend to hold 
the gains in the adequacy of school 
stafing reported in previous years. 
However, staffing adequacy would 
appear to be a phi ase which may effect 
further changes in school expenditure. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


++Consumers’ Prices Index includes rent, 
food, fuel, clothing, housefurnish- 
ings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services purchased by families of w age 
earners and lower salaried persons in 
large cities. 
(Base=average for 1935-39) 


ttRetail Commodity Prices Index in- 
cludes prices in ten types of retail 
stores—grocery, restaurants, apparel, 
filling stations, building materials, 
hardware, housefurnishings, automo- 
tive, drug, general merchandise. 
(Base=average for 1935-39) 


ttWholesale Commodity Prices Index 
includes farm products, foods, hides 
and _ leather products, building ma- 
terials, chemicals, housefurnishings, 
fuel and lighting materials, metals and 
metal products, and miscellaneous. 
(Base=1926. Figures adjusted to 1939- 
4o base in the present study.) 


++Per Capita Disposable Income refers 
to the amount of income left after the 
ttReported monthly in The Survey of Cur- 


rent Business published by the United States 
Department of Commerce. 
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payment of taxes. Since this is stated 
in per-capita terms, it takes into ac- 
count the change not only in the 
amount of national income but also in 
the number of citizens who share 
this income. 


Current expenditure. Total expenditure 
for all school purposes less debt serv- 
ice, capital outlay, transportation of 
pupils, and tuition paid to other 
districts. 


Weighted pupil 

(a) In computing dollar items: in Kin- 
dergarten through Grade 6 each pupil 
in average daily attendance counts as 
one weighted pupil; in Grades 7 
through 12 each pupil in average daily 
attendance counts as 1.3 weighted 
pupils—this takes care of the higher 
cost of educating high school students 
as compared to elementary pupils. 
School systems with fewer than 316 
in average daily attendance in elemen- 
tary grades, and fewer than 695 in 
Grades 7 through 12 were also ad- 
justed for the increased costs which 
result from sparsity. (Weighting fig- 
ures are based on experience in New 
York State for 1944.) 

(4) In computing adequacy of school 
staff: similar to above but counting 
each pupil in average daily attendance 
in grades 7 through 12 as 1.1 weighted 
pupils—this takes care of the differ- 
ence in staffing in elementary and high 
schools. 


Numerical adequacy of school Staff, 


Number of staff members divided b 
number of weighted pupils (using 1.) 
multiplier for high school weighting); 
this figure is multiplied by 1,000 to 
give a result in terms of staff mem- 
bers per 1,000 weighted pupils. “Staff 
members” includes educational profes- 
sional personnel, e.g., classroom teach- 
ers, principals, superintendent, admin- 
istrative assistants, supervisors, psy- 
chologists, guidance and curriculum 
specialists, special teachers, librarians, 
instructors in music, physical educa- 
tion, art, home economics, industrial 
arts, school nurses, and other health 
specialists; excludes clerks and secre- 
taries. 


Ability of local property tax to support 


schools. The full valuation of real 
property in a school system was 
divided by the average daily attend- 
ance of resident pupils weighted for 
sparsity and high school cost dif- 
ferential. The resultant figure rep- 
resents the ability of the district as if 
it had all its own pupils in its schools 
and excludes all non-resident pupils. 


Tax rate on full valuation to raise net 


current expenditure. From current 
expenditure was subtracted the sum of 
tuition received from other districts 
and state and federal aid. The result 
was divided by full valuation and 
multiplied by 1.000 to yield a mill 
rate figure. 


Note: The foregoing is the trend phase of a study reported in mimeographed 
form to Council members November 15, 1950. The remainder of the report is 
devoted to the 1950-51 status of Council communities in the various items 
shown in Table II above. For example, it shows a median budgeted current 
expenditure for 47 Council members of $305 per weighted pupil (roughly $350 
per pupil in average daily attendance) with a maximum expenditure of $527 
per weighted pupil (equivalent to $610 per pupil in average daily attendance). 
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A Functional Workshop 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 


DIRECTOR OF GRADUATE WORKSHOP, LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


ROWING evidence attests the need 
Gi. improved teacher education. 
Concern for personality has accented 
the study of mental hygiene. Experi- 
mental schools have developed new ap- 
proaches which all teachers need to 
know. Curriculum experiments have 
expanded the data with which teachers 
should be familiar. Compulsory at- 
tendance has enlarged the secondary 
school population and rendered more 
obvious the need for higher standards 
of teaching. With improved methods 
and increased attendance, more ade- 
quate support is being haltingly pro- 
vided. Increased investment inspires 
more insistent demand for improved 
quality of education. 

State authorities can set up only me- 
chanical standards to meet this need. 
They can specify the number of 
courses to be required for certification, 
but such superficial criteria are not 
enough. Improvement in teacher train- 
ing depends on kind and quality rather 
than on amount. The difficulty of se- 
curing quality by legislation and di- 
rective is aggrav: fhe: by the poverty 
of experiments in the field of teacher 
education. Far less has been done to 
determine effective methods of educat- 
ing teachers than to determine effec- 
tive methods of educating children. 
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Here is a field which invites experi- 
ment. 


II 


Along with a rapidly increasing 
school enrollment, the requirement of 
a fifth year of training for high school 
teachers in Oregon created the need 
for an expanded teacher-training pro- 
gram at Lewis and Clark College. In 
developing this program, the idea of 
an experiment in qualitative training 
was considered. What should be the 
features of such an experiment? The 
answer would depend on what abilities 
teachers need in order to improve the 
educational output. 

For one thing, a growing need for 
a closer tie-up between school and 
community is evident. Schools are 
looked upon by thoughtful citizens 
today as aspects of community life, 
not as isolated agencies operated by ex- 
perts living in ivory towers. Increasing 
attention to school- -community rela- 
in educational literature and the 
multiplicity of articles on the same 
theme in popular periodicals testify 
that this relationship is a matter of gen- 
eral concern. Far too little has been 
done, however, to prepare teachers for 


tions’ 


1See E. G. Olsen et al., 
munity, Prentice Hall, 1945. 


School and Com- 
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effective service in using community 
situations in the education of youth. 
An experiment, therefore, might well 
focus on training teachers as commu- 
nity leaders. 

Second, the assumption that text- 
book study is the best method of train- 
ing teachers has been frequently chal- 
lenged. Is the reading of arbitrary as- 
signments the way to get the most out 
of educational literature? Or will pros- 
pective teachers learn more effectively 
when they face real educational situa- 
tions and seek the resources of the 
library to find the answers to their 
problems? In facing a genuine situa- 
tion such as they themselves will re- 
peatedly encounter, will not their 
learning be better mastered, longer re- 
tained, and more readily applicable? 

Third, the grading system has been 
under constant criticism from its very 
inception. Many have maintained that 
the system drives the pupil to find de- 
vices for getting grades with as little 
effort as ‘possible. Others, 
lently opposed to the grading system, 
insist, nevertheless, that grades are a 
vicious practice on two counts: (1) 
they distract attention from the true 
values of learning; (2) they remove 
the necessity on ‘the instructor’s part 
to provide effective motivation. Can a 
unit of learning be devised in which 
no grades will need to be assigned? 

Efforts to find answers to these three 
questions were combined in a pro- 
posal for a summer workshop built 
around the following suggestions: 
Challenge a group of graduate stu- 
dents to study some real community 
situation in which unsolved problems 


less vio- 
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are present; recommend, without as- 
signment, readings pertinent to the 
problems faced; conduct no examina- 
tions, assign no grades. In order to ac- 
cent the reality of the situation let the 
students report directly to the com- 
munity in both oral forums and pub- 
lished findings. 

This plan was approved by the col- 
lege administration and was informally 
suggested to a few leaders in neighbor- 
ing communities. An invitation to the 
college to conduct such a study was 
extended by the school board of the 
newly created union high school dis- 
trict bordering picturesque Oswego 
Lake, eight miles south of Portland and 
three miles from the college campus. 
This community is largely residential 
and well above the average in eco- 
nomic status and cultural standards. 

College ambitions for and of youth are 
in proportion to its cultural and eco- 
nomic superiority ‘ 

This invitation offered the college an 
exceptional opportunity. On a new, 
spacious, beautifully located campus, 
populated by a rapidly growing stu- 
restrained by 
no traditions or alumni pressures, and 
with the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the college was 
free to experiment in new methods of 
teacher education. 


dent body and faculty, 


In the school district, likewise, there 
were no precedents, no traditions to 
break down. A new superintendent had 
just been elected. Building plans were 
still in the blueprint stage. The high 


school staff had not been appointed. 
The curriculum had not been deter- 
mined. The whole situation was highly 
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elastic and lent itself to a well-nigh 
perfect educational challenge. 


lil 


The invitation was accepted and the 
opportunity made available to com- 
petent graduate students in education, 
fifteen of whom were accepted for the 
project. Of these, five had just com- 
pleted the practice-teaching require- 
ment; four were already teaching 
in high schools, two in elementary 
schools; one was a high school counse- 
lor; three were elementary school prin- 
cipals. Four of the fifteen had taught 
for five years or more. Their fields of 
interest were diverse. Three were con- 
cerned chiefly with public relations, 
three with counseling, two each with 
English, music, industrial arts, and 
health education, and one was con- 
cerned with history. 

The avowed purpose of the work- 
shop Was to test a new approach to the 
traning of educators in community 
leadership. If the experiment proved 
successful it was assumed that partici- 
pants would acquire a certain degree 
of understanding and skill applicable 
to the study of any community, an 
increased degree of self-confidence in 
such a study, a strong concern for 
improved school-community relation- 
ships, and greater devotion to the ideal 
of education for adequate citizenship 
and richer living. It was assumed, also, 
that they would read extensively, 
that they would select readings perti- 
nent to their real problems, and that 
they would retain 


whatever they 
learned in the process. 


IV 

The workshop was conducted on a 
democratic basis. It was recognized 
that this method would result in some 
wasted time, that even graduate stu- 
dents would not be familiar with all 
techniques of community study. It was 
believed, however, that a democratic 
discussion of all phases of the project 
would help students to accept the 
problems as their own, for which 
they themselves must find solutions; 
whereas, if they were told just how 
to proceed they might feel that the 
problem belonged to the instructors or 
the school board, not to themselves. 

There were a few administrative de- 
tails that could not be left until the 
workshop started. Schedules of com- 
munity forums had to be made in ad- 
vance in order to avoid conflicts with 
major community activities. A few 
leaders were interviewed in advance in 
order to bring concrete questions and 
challenges to the workshop at the 
start. Some three hundred personal ad- 
justment tests were administered to 
pupils of grades five, six, and seven in 
the three elementary schools included 
in the Union District. Beyond that, 
essentially all decisions of procedure 
were made by the w orkshop members. 

To keep ‘the process democratic, 
faculty members served in the func- 
tion of consultants rather than lectur- 
ers.* Information and advice were 


*Aside from the thirteen members of the 
regular faculty who served as consultants, Dr. 
Charles W. Fisher, whose participation in a 
sociological survey of Boston had given him 
training for such a function, was secured as 
consultant on community surveys. 
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given only after students had made 
it clear that they had exhausted their 
own resources in trying to solve their 
problem, or that they could not agree 
on the best solution. 

To members of the workshop, as 
to community leaders in the district, 
it was repeatedly emphasized that the 
workshop was set up not primarily 
to make a community survey, but to 
provide future educators with experi- 
ences that would make them more ef- 
ficient community leaders. Survey 
techniques were studied and applied 
with all the compromises necessary to 
bring the study within the limits of the 
six-weeks session and to assure every 
possible educational ; application. The 
priority of student training was reiter- 
ated in order to keep the educational 
goal clearly in mind. 

A ty pical question at the beginning 
was, “What are we expected to do?” 
The director’s answer was uniformly, 
“T don’t know. What would you need 
to know if you were to be superintend- 
ent in this district?” Members quickly 
took the cue and began offering sug- 
gestions. They debated freely and 
thoroughly many points on w hich dis- 
agreements arose at the start. Noting 
that their debates were unchecked by 
the moderator, they began to make 
restrictions themselves. By the second 
day they realized that they were or- 
ganized on what Franklin Bobbitt 
called the “work level”; they were 
dealing with a real situation and they 
had full responsibility for the out- 
comes of their efforts. They voted on 
the main areas of investigation. They 
voted on items to be included in their 


interview schedule. They got maps of 
the district and divided the territory 
for interviews. They decided to do 
their interviewing in teams of two. 
They chose their own topics for spe- 
cial investigation and report. They 
recognized that the director depended 
upon persuasion, not authority, for any 
procedures which he favored and that 
their standing was not prejudiced when 
they outvoted him. 

V 

In spite of the high degree of de- 
mocracy which obtained ‘throughout 
the workshop, the project was not 
without guidance. The survey consult- 
ant and the director were available 
during the daily group conferences 
and several hours each day for individ- 
ual and committee conferences. Many 
questions were answered regarding 
techniques that had been found useful 
in a sampling of population, in pre- 
paring information schedules, in giv- 
ing scientific precision to questions, in 
avoiding controversy during §inter- 
views, and in tabulating and interpret- 
ing findings. The scientific attitude 
was kept dominant throughout the 
entire project. 

The Dean of Women suggested 
ways of approaching householders for 
interviews and gave many helpful hints 
regarding a tactful approach and the 
phrasing of questions. A member of 
the English staff gave valuable help in 
writing the final reports. A commercial 
art instructor answered questions about 
forms of graphs and illustrations. Mem- 
bers of the departments of economics, 
government, business administration, 
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music, drama, psychology, education, 
and physical education were available 
for consultation. 

On the opening day a selected bib- 
liography was placed in the hands of 
each student. Included were books on 
the general subject of school and com- 
munity relations, community projects, 
community organization, studies of 
different communities, and methods of 
conducting social surveys and research. 
Students were encouraged to read ex- 
tensively on all phases of the project. 

After extended discussion of the 
aims of the workshop and its underly- 
ing philosophy of education, and fur- 
ther discussion concerning the infor- 
mation that should be sought, the mem- 
bers submitted the items which they 
now considered essential to the sur- 
vey. A committee was appointed to 
organize the suggestions. Since the 
items required a house-to-house opin- 
ion survey, they were arranged by the 
committee in the form of a schedule 
for recording the results of personal 
interviews. This schedule was dis- 
cussed point by point and then was 
tried out in a selected area. In the 
light of this trial the schedule was re- 
vised into final form. 

Meanwhile another committee was 
busy considering the number of sam- 
ple interviews necessary to get a repre- 
sentative measure of public opinion. 
A 20 per cent sampling was decided 
upon, and every fifth household 
each precinct was interviewed. The 
total number of households contacted 
Was 353, representing 1,116 individ- 
uals. The daily conference of all mem- 
bers provided a means of keeping the 


interview procedures standardized. Per- 
sons with different interests were 
teamed together to minimize the fac- 
tor of suggestion. Tabulation of re- 
sults was made by each team daily. 
When the interviews were completed, 
committees compiled the final tabula- 
tions for each precinct and then for the 
total area. 

Eight public forums were held. An 
invitation to the general public to at- 
tend these forums was extended 
through the local newspaper. Personal 
invitations were given to the mayor, 
the school superintendent and mem- 
bers of the school board, officers of 
service clubs, the press, and several 
community leaders. At each forum a 
brief report of progress was made by 
certain members of the workshop, af- 
ter which informal discussion with 
community leaders took place. When 
differences of opinion emerged stu- 
dents were faced with the necessity of 
quickly drawing on objective data and 
tactfully relating it to questions at is- 
sue. 

The forums served the students in 
two ways: (1) they dramatized the 
kind of questions which community 
leaders are likely to ask; they rev ealed 
the degree of traditionalism which is 
likely to be found even in a progres- 
sive community; they indicated the sort 
of education that a schoolman must 
be prepared to carry on with the pa- 
trons of his school. They served 
to guide members of the workshop in 
the organization of their final reports. 

Written reports were prepared with 
a view to supplying the school admin- 
istration and interested citizens with 
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such data as appeared to bear on school 
and community relations. The work- 
shop as a whole determined the as- 
pects to be reported and the interpre- 
tations to be emphasized. Special com- 
mittees were created to organize data 
and make interpretations in the areas 
selected. Reports were made on the fol- 
lowing aspects: community relations, 
personality adjustments, civic educa- 
tion, cultural interests, recreation, and 
vocational guidance. The fact that each 
report carried the signatures of the 
committee members constituted realis- 
tic motivation for careful and readable 
reporting. 
VI 

While the findings of the survey are 
subordinate in importance to the in- 
crease in social competence of those 
who received training, the variety of 
data interpreted suggests the range of 
interests which this type of training 
may stimulate. Findings for the Os- 
wego Lake community may not be 
app slicable to other cities, but data 
regarding t these areas in any commu- 
nity are significant for the education 
of its children. Among the items re- 
ported to the school board the follow- 
ing are typical: 

In the face of a large bonded in- 
iii for building construction, 
52 per cent of all families interviewed 
favored the immediate construction of 
a swimming pool. These figures sur- 
prised all members of the school board. 
“The loudest shouting does not always 
aa a majority. 

. Personality development of their 
children | is a genuine concern of many 


parents. Desire for greater emphasis 
than is now given to the following 
aspects was voiced in the per cents in- 
dicated: developing initiative, 29 per 
cent; how to get along with one an- 
other, 33 per cent; how to speak in 
public, 33 per cent; training for fam- 
ily responsibilities, 38 per cent. Sex 
education in the schools was opposed 
by 10 per cent. 

3. Testing personality traits was 
considered just as important as test- 
ing intelligence and achievement. Such 
tests reveal a wide range of personality 
traits and degrees of adjustment on the 
part of upper grade pupils. Need for 
individual counseling is clearly indi- 
cated. 

The survey reveals that the com- 
munity has 


a potential supporting 
population of 


300 for a civic orches- 
civic band, 800 for a 
community chorus, and several hun- 
dred for fine arts and literary clubs. 
Yet the actual number in orchestras 


tra, 1000 for a 


is less than 180, in choruses 135, 
in bands, 70 (these chiefly in high 
schools). The community is capable 
of far richer cultural expression than 
it now enjoys. 

indicates need for 
wider participation in parents’ organ- 


The survey 


izations, and more general visitation of 
schools. Parents who visit schools are 
least critical of teachers and methods. 
Several sports are utilized as fam- 
ily recreation. Husbands and wives in 
almost equal number enjoy swimming 
fishing, basketball, baseball, and golf 
Boys and girls in nearly equal number 
fishing, basketball, 
and horseback riding. Spectators are 
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more numerous than participants in 
team sports, but participants are far 
more numerous in individual recrea- 
tion, especially water sports. Except 
for swimming, the sports that promise 
most in physical and mental health 
<a school days are most neglected. 
All committees agree that ev ery 
aspect of community life would be 
helped by a full-time recreation leader 
on a vear-round basis. This recommen- 
dation is reiterated in connection with 
both cultural and physical recreation. 
Such leadership would do much to in- 
tegrate the community, drawing to- 
gether new and old residents around 
common interests and awakening civic 
pride. 
Vil 
Members of the workshop have 
made enthusiastic statements as to the 
values of which they are already aware. 
They emphasize (1) The increased 
motivation to thorough study effected 
by the reality of the project and the 
democratic conduct of the workshop: 
“This was a very democratic experi- 
ence; the task was real.” “It provided 
insights into a real community’s rela- 
tions to its school.” “High v alue came 
from the pooling of ideas by teachers, 
each faced with his own problems.’ es 
ap preci: ited the independence we were 
given in dealing with the situation.” 
“Tt is one thing to study about demo- 
cratic method, another thing to prac- 
tice it.” (2) The importance of com- 
munity emphasis upon all educational 


procedures, and the necessity of know- 
ing very thoroughly the community 
which they serve: “A community Is 
made up of a great many little voices 
expressing various opinions.” “I learned 
to put myself in other people’s shoes.” 
“The experience emphasized the need 
to understand a community’s reaction 
to public education.” “This experience 
will be of direct benefit to me in help- 
ing to analyze my own community.” 
From the standpoint of the college 
it is thus clear that the experiment was 
successful. It indicated that the inte- 
grating of school and community is an 
ideal that strongly appeals to prospec- 
tive teachers. It indicated, also, that 
serious-minded teachers-in-training can 
be motivated to thorough study of a 
real and challenging project. 
\ppraisals by the visiting consultant 
confirm the impressions of the mem- 
bers of the Workshop: “Among the 
values to the students seven stand out. 
(1) defining ideals of school and com- 
munity relationships through group 
discussion; (2) learning how to evalu- 
ate the strength of pressure groups; 
(3) learning to work with a group of 
approximate equals; (4) developing a 
sense of responsibility for committee 
as well as individual tasks; (5) devel- 
oping a scientific attitude; (6) develop- 
ing creativity; (7) learning how the 
business of a school district can be car- 
ried on democratically.” His evalua- 
tion was summarized in the succinct 
phrase, “Functional education really 


functioned in this project.” 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 











DonaALp G. BRANDON. 
Migration from 


American Negro 
1910 to 1947.* 

This study of the movements of the larg- 
est minority group in the United States 
was undertaken from the point of view of 
human geography. Previous studies have 
reached many contradictory opinions about 
the determinants, outgrowths, and other 
factors involved in Negro migration. This 
investigation probes such conflicting views. 

Both critical analysis and statistical studies 
were enlisted to afford a substantial basis 
for the findings presented. Conclusions are 
based primarily upon authentic census data, 
supplemented by information obtained 
from persons and organizations having fac- 
tual knowledge of the problems involved. 
Maps were constructed both to study popu- 
lation movements and to show those move- 
ments more vividly. 

It is evident that geographic factors in- 
fluenced a pattern of Negro migration. 
Those factors, both local and national, led 
to the following results: 

1. Motivation was furnished by the at- 
traction of industrial centers in areas out- 
side the South and by the lack of economic 
opportunities in the South. 

2. Factors militating against migration, 
such as lack of job training, the limited 
number of jobs elsewhere, and the attach- 
ment to the home environment, prevented 
additional migration. 

3. Those migrated have 
chiefly from state to state, in short spurts, 
by one of three routes. 

4. Results indicate that greater interracial 
harmony is being achieved, but that Ne- 


who moved 


*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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groes, both in the South and in the areas 
to which they migrate, must share more of 
the problems relative to community ad- 
justment. , 


WIittiaM L. Ranson. Meeting the Im- 
perative Needs of Youth in the Amer- 
ican High School: A Checklist.* 

It has become increasingly 
school 


evident that 
largely of a 
core of classical subjects are inadequate to 
serve the needs of all youth enrolled in 
the mid-twentieth century high school. The 
problems emerging from the constantly de- 
veloping industrial and atomic age are such 
that the mastery of academic subjects by 
all youth seems both inappropriate and im- 
practical. 


programs consisting 


schools 
and communities have already made, or are 
making, distinct breaks with traditional cur- 


Recognizing this, some 


ricular practices. 

In like manner, criteria of evaluation 
which are based on the outgrowth of the 
idea that a high school should have such 
characteristics as may be thought necessary 
if it is to be a good place to teach nothing 
more than organized bodies of knowledge, 
seem no longer to be adequate for apprais- 
ing the total school program. The number 
of students in the classical program, their 
college placement, or their knowledge of a 
number of unrelated facts, for example, 
are no longer the best criteria of the ex- 
cellence of schools. Criteria for evaluation 
should be modified so that they will tend to 
show that a high school must have char- 
acteristics considered desirable if it is to be 
a good place for meeting such needs of all 
youth as can be met, at least in part, by 
a school and its curriculum. This study 
attempts to describe the quality of second- 
ary schools in terms of characteristics they 
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should possess to be successful in meeting 
the most imperative of youth’s needs. 

Further work along this line should lead 
to standards and bases for approving high 
schools in terms of how well they are or- 
ganized and equipped to meet the impor- 
rant needs of the youth and society they 
grve. Ultimately, we may hope that high 
schools will measure their success and be 
evaluated in terms of their proficiency in 
meeting pupils’ needs as indicated by 
changed and improved behaviors of their 
students in the areas represented by such 
a list as the Ten Imperative Needs. 

It is hoped that this study will be in- 
fuential in causing some high schools to 
appraise themselves in terms of the char- 
acteristics they have which help them meet 
youth’s needs rather than in terms of con- 
ventional academic and quantitative stand- 
ards only. 


GertruDE Marte FEELY. 
for Youth in Oita, Japan.* 


A Program 


The purpose of this project is to formu- 
late a procedural guide for bringing to- 
gether into a coherent, unified organiza- 
tion under the Church of Christ in Japan 
(a union Protestant group) as many as pos- 
sible of the isolated agencies and groups 
dealing with youth in Oita, Japan. The 
procedural guide suggests means for ex- 
pansion of the youth program for that city 
of eighty thousand people into one ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the young peo- 
ple. It is hoped that such a program will 
strengthen the total impact of youth work 
by eliminating useless duplication, by the 
greater effectiveness that is possible when 
ideas and methods are shared, and by a 
united approach to many problems that 
concern all the youth of the city. The pro- 
gram will be rooted in Christianity, will 
be worked out democratically, and will 
strive to develop Japanese youth able to 
deal intelligently and capably with the 
problems of their day. 

The procedural guide was worked out 
in the light of materials from four sources— 


Japanese history, study of adolescent- 
youth characteristics, letters and materials 
from Japanese youth and adults, and the 
author’s nine years of experience in Japan. 
Because a significant educational experience 
must be consonant with the culture in which 
it develops, a careful study of the relevant 
factors of Japanese life and culture is 
presented as the background of the plan. 
Cultural differences, rather than any es- 
sential psychological variations, are em- 
phasized in the discussion of youth and 
their needs. About 750 high school and 
college youth and many missionaries and 
Japanese workers with youth were con- 
tacted in order to validate the picture in 
regard to youth in Japan today. On the 
basis of a study from the Office of the 
Mayor and another study made by a citi- 
zen, Oita as of 1948-49 is described. 

The procedural guide includes discus- 
sions of the essential features of the pro- 
gram, finding the needs in Oita, building 
the program, carrying it out, getting lead- 
ers, and facing expected problems. Evalua- 
tion procedures are suggested. 

The guide recognizes four essential fea- 
tures of the envisaged program. It must 
be Christian, presenting the challenge of a 
vital, life-affecting faith; it must be demo- 
cratic because it is built on the ideal of 
cooperation and growth through group ac- 
tivities; it must foster the development of 
character; and it must meet the present 
needs of the Oita youth. 

The dynamic, ever-growing aspect of 
such a program is recognized. Provision 
for continuous evaluation and revision is 
essential to that growth. The program aims 
at full participation by the youth involved 
in every step of the process. 


Rosert Witson Epcar. A Study of the 
Techniques and Procedures for Cur- 
riculum Improvement in the Great 
Neck Cooperative Study.* 

During the past forty years school sur- 
veys have been frequently used as instru- 
ments for improving educational systems. 
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In the curriculum aspects, administration 
of standardized tests, observations of school 
practices, interviews with school personnel, 
and circulation of questionnaires have been 
the principal procedures employed by those 
conducting surveys. Recent studies have 
experimented with methods emphasizing 
the cooperation of local staffs, laymen, stu- 
dents, and outside experts in the study of 
local problems and the formulation of pro- 
posals for their solution, The Cooperative 
Study of the Great Neck Public Schools, 
1946-1948, has been part of this develop- 
ment. 

Conducted during an eighteen months’ 
1948), the 


1947 to June, 
curriculum combined the 


period (January, 
study of the 
traditional appraisal of the school program 
by the Institute of Fi 1e ld Studies, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, with a study 
of problems selected by the local profes- 
sional staff, laymen, students, and Teach- 
ers College personnel. The organizational 
framework consisted of Joint Steering 
Committee, five study-action groups, and 
tw enty -S1X subgroups assigned to the stu idy 
of spec ific problems. 

Attempts were made to unify the inde- 
pendent appraisal with the cooperative study 
of local problems by submitting the ap- 
praisal to the local participants for com- 
ment prior to its final writing and by using 
identical Teachers College personnel in 
both aspects. 

An Evaluation Questionnaire was circu- 
lated to determine the attitudes and opin- 
ions of local participants concerning vari- 
ous aspects of the program. Among the 
most important results were: (1) A slight 
shift to more favorable attitudes occurred 
during the course of the study. (2) A large 
majority thought the problems studied were 
important to them individually, to their 
subgroups, and to their total study-action 
groups. (3) A majority reported that an 
increased feeling of concerted effort to- 
ward a common goal had developed dur- 
ing the Study. (4) More than one-third of 
the local participants thought that changes 
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had been made both in school policy and 
in their classroom practices during the 
Study. Very significantly these changes re- 
flected the problem- solving group approach 
of the Cooperative Study itself. (5) The 
major criticism of the Teachers College 
participants was that they did not provide 
strong enough direction. 

Problems arising during the study con- 
cerned the role of the administrative officers 
in the enterprise, the achievement of gen- 
eral understanding of the implications of 4 
cooperative undertaking, and the coordina- 
tion and integration of diffuse elements in 
the situation. 

Herserr RoLtaAnp Jensen. A Survey of 
Audio-Visual Activity at Columbia 
University and Recommendations for 
Its Improvement.* 

This study, conducted by interview and 
questionnaire and made through the co- 
operation of the Office of the Provost of 
Columbia University and the Director of 
was undertaken 
audio-visual ac- 
tivity at the University and the extent to 


Columbia University Press, 


to determine the status of 


which existing arrangements were meeting 
the needs of the staff. 

The study revealed that the existing ar- 
rangement, ; 


whereby each department is 


individually responsible for providing its 
staff with audio-visual services. 


meeting the needs of the University as a 


was not 


whole nor adequately meeting the needs of 
individual departments. W hile a considera- 
ble amount of equipment in wide variety 
was owned by the University, a considera- 
ble proportion of it was being used only 
infrequently and by but a minority of the 
staff. Many staff members reported that the 
equipment they needed was not available 
for their use even though it was already 
owned by the University. 

The study of staff opinion on the useful- 
ness and need for audio-visual services re- 
vealed that a considerable proportion of the 
all depart- 
ments) believed a wide variety of all types 
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of audio-visual services to be useful or 
essential in their work. Under present ar- 
rangements, no one department is able to 
supply these services in the variety, quan- 
tity, and technical adequacy necessary for 
even its own members. 

On the basis of the findings of the study, 
the establishment and development of an 
Audio-Visual Communication Center to 
serve the University community was rec- 
ommended. The following guides for its 
development were offered: 

Audio-visual materials, methods, and 
services are essential to the instructional and 
research work of the University; and the 
prepara- 
tion, and production of these materials 
is as valid an administrative responsibility 


provision of facilities for the use, 


as the provision of laboratories and libraries. 

2, Audio-visual activity should be coordi- 
nated, and audio-visual equipment, mate- 
rials, and services should be centrally pro- 
vided by a single administrative unit. This 
center should be specifically designed and 
assigned the responsibility for the conven- 
ient and economic provision of audio-visual 
resources. It should provide all the types 
of services essential to the use and produc- 
tion of audio-visual materials by the staff, 
and should be considered an essential part 
of the educational facilities of the Univer- 
sity. 

3. The present activity of the University 
in the use, lending, renting, selling, produc- 
tion, and purchase of pictorial and audio 
materials, equipment, and facilities should 
be coordinated and the responsibility for 
this coordination should be assigned to the 
Audio-Visual Communication Center. 

4. A 16mm. film rental library should be 
established at the University and in con- 
junction with the Audio-visual Communica- 
tion Center. 

The audio-visual program should re- 
ceive its major financial support through 
a direct University appropriation; projec- 
tion equipment and services should be pro- 
vided without charge for official classroom 
and administrative use. 


6. The physical accommodations neces- 
sary for the satisfactory use of audio-visual 
materials should be incorporated in the 
plans for new buildings and the remodeling 
of old buildings. 

. The services of the Center should be 
primarily for the departments and offices 
of the Columbia University Corporation. 
They should be made available, however, 
on a non-profit basis to the other corpora- 
tions affiliated with the Columbia Univer- 
sity Corporation or other non-profit educa- 
tional, cultural, or religious organizations. 

8. A permanent committee representative 
of the instructional and administrative di- 
visions of the University should be estab- 
lished to formulate policy concerning the 
use and production of audio-visual mate- 
rials for university instruction. 


Cuartes R. Fart. An Examination of 
the Amateur Code in the United 
States.* 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing belief that a close relationship exists 
between the amateur code and the vari- 
ous problems that are connected with the 
organization and administration of ath- 
letic programs in the United States. This 
study is an attempt to survey all of the 
evidence available to discover the nature of 
this relationship, and from the findings to 
recommend means for improving athletic 
participation by the substitution of a code 
of classification more in keeping with mod- 
ern cultural patterns. 

As a first step in the investigation a sur- 
vey of existing conditions was made. Inter- 
national, national, and local sports-govern- 
ing bodies were analyzed to determine the 
nature and extent of the turmoil and con- 
fusion that are resulting from the attempted 
application of an amateur classification based 
on pecuniary gain. Sports affairs in schools 
and colleges were also studied to determine 
the effects of amateur classifications upon 
athletic programs in educational institu- 
tions, 

With the conflicts and disturbances thus 
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pin-pointed, a survey was made of the his- 
torical development of sports and the codes 
of conduct which were a part of athletic 
participation in the various cultures. This 
analysis indicated, among other things, that 
the amateur concept originated and was 
nurtured in societies characterized by strict 
class and caste lines and was transported to 
the American scene by English settlers, to 
be applied to sports in a new cultural set- 
ting. Cultural conditions existing in mod- 
ern America definitely do not support the 
traditional amateur concept, which has been 
inherited from widely differing cultural at- 
mospheres. Though social, political, and 
economic classes exist in the United States, 
there are no insurmountable barriers be- 
tween classes necessary to provide cultural 
support for a system of classification in ath- 
letics based upon a monetary criterion. This 
single criterion is essentially an attempt to 
provide in sports an upper and a lower caste 
based upon whether or not there is evidence 
of financial gain resulting from participa- 
tion. 

The evidence obtained from the investi- 
gation of the background of the traditional 
amateur code and the analysis of modern 
cultural factors supports conclusively the 
contention that the traditional amateur con- 
cept should be abolished as a means of 
classifying participants for athletic activi- 
ties. Such action can result only from the 
general acceptance of the inapplicability 
of the traditional code. Thus the emphasis 
that this study suggests is in terms of a pro- 
gram of education which will provide an 
attitude toward sports that is in keeping 
with all of the forces and factors that 
are operating in the modern American 
democracy. 

The athletic program in this educational 
scheme must be accepted as an integral part 
of the institutional endeavor, it must have 
the financial backing of the institution 
which renders it free from business con- 
siderations, and finally it must have the di- 
rection and guidance of qualified educators. 


Mayorie S. M. East. How to Use the 
Chalk Board, the Bulletin Board, and 
the Exhibit: A Handbook for Leaders 
in Home and Family Life Education,* 


To develop a handbook for leaders jp 
home and family life education that would 
help them in using simple display methods 
to enrich learning experiences was the pur- 
pose of this project. Teachers and leaders 
of many school and out-of-school groups 
are convinced of the value of audio-visual 
methods and materials. Simple display of- 
fers an audio-visual method by which learn. 
ings may be made more immediate, more 
concrete, and more memorable. 

The handbook is organized into three 
parts. The first part describes three learn- 
ing situations and analyzes the ways in 
which display is used in each situation, The 
second part discusses the “how” of display, 
summarizing and interpreting research on 
such topics as the comparative simplicity 
of different types of graphic forms as used 
with varying age levels, the influence of 
colors and combinations of colors on per- 
ception and memory, the use of design as 
it affects attention and comprehension. Sim- 
ple methods for improved penmanship, for 
lettering, for the use of graphic drawings 
and illustrative drawings, and for the ar- 
rangement of materials, are discussed and 
explained through photographs and draw- 
ings. Ways of increasing learner participa 
tion in the production as well as in the use 
of display are suggested. The third part of 
the handbook summarizes by drawing to- 
gether from specific examples cited in the 
second part some of the principles of art 
and of education that seem to be basic to 
display for learning. 


GrrAtp Liste SADDLEMIRE. Current 
View of Men Personnel Administrators 
in Colleges and Universities.* 

The purpose of this project is to pre- 
sent data and their implications that will 
serve as the basis for a current and com- 
prehensive view of the work of men per- 
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sonnel administrators. Data were collected 
by means of a questionnaire that was sent 
to 609 four-year liberal arts colleges and 
yniversities. These institutions are listed in 
the U.S. Office of Education, Educational 
Directory 1947-48, Part 3, which classifies 
all of the colleges and universities in the 
United States. 

The most common title of men student 
ersonnel administrators in colleges and uni- 
versities is Dean of Men. Accordingly the 
questionnaire was addressed to the Dean of 
Men (or his equivalent). The equivalent 
is defined as that staff member—whatever 
his tile—whose major responsibilities in- 
clude the general welfare of all the men 
on the campus. 

At the time of tabulation, 323 (53 per 
cent of the total group) usable question- 
naires had been returned. The respondents 
are representative of the entire group, both 
in size and in geographical location of the 
institution. 

This study includes data about the deans 
of men themselves, their status in the edu- 
cational scene, their personnel functions 
and responsibilities, their professional and 
civic responsibilities, the current trends and 
changes in emphasis in student personnel 
programs as they are stated by the deans 
of men. 

Student personnel work is undergoing 
wide expansion. The demand for person- 
nel administrators has been such that many 
deans of men have been recruited from posi- 
tions unrelated to personnel work, and 
trained in fields other than personnel. 

Despite limitations of training and experi- 
ence, most deans of men have assumed re- 
sponsibility for a wide variety of person- 
nel duties and functions. These deans are 
attempting to serve needs of students, as 
individuals and as groups. Deans of men 
are often involved in community and civic 
responsibilities, off-campus religious activi- 
ties, public relations, teaching, and general 
administrative duties. 

The important trends and changes in 
emphasis reported by the deans of men are 
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the expansion of the personnel program and 
services, development of new offices or 
programs, increased degree of student par- 
ticipation in college administration and in 
self-government, movement toward cen- 
tralization in larger institutions, and more 
effective use of faculty as counselors. 

As the student personnel services for 
men in colleges and universities continue 
to expand, the role of deans of men in 
higher education becomes increasingly sig- 
nificant. 


Gw.apys Peters Jones. Proposed Ap- 
proaches to Improvement of the Stu- 
dent Personnel Program at the City 
College School of Business and Civic 
Administration, Evening Session.* 


This project was undertaken in order to 
find means whereby the educational pro- 
gram could contribute more fully to the 
total personal growth of each student, and 
the extremely high mortality rate could be 
reduced. 

1. A study was made of literature on 
personnel services and mortality in both 
education and industry. 

2. A questionnaire was sent to members 
of the Association of University Evening 
Colleges. 

3. Objective evaluation of the services 
was made by use of a point-scale. 

4. In a follow-up by letter and interview 
of all freshman dropouts between Septem- 
ber 1946 and September 1948, suggestions 
for improvement, rather than reasons for 
leaving, were sought. 

5. Interviews and group discussions were 
conducted with students, staff, faculty, and 
administrators regarding improvement of 
services. 

6. A questionnaire was sent to a repre- 
sentative sampling of the student body. 

As a result of the foregoing procedure 
the following conclusions were reached. 

The admissions policy should be reviewed 
in the light of the fact that screening for 
emotional factors is lacking. 

The curriculum should be revised (to 
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accord with the policy of admitting almost 
all high school graduates) to provide 
terminal education within the B.B.A. pro- 
gram and a broader program of general 
education. 

The objectives of the College should be 
known to all students. Freshman orientation 
provides a medium for explaining these 
objectives. 

Diagnostic and remedial work in study 
skills should be provided. 

Group counseling is necessary, especially 
vocational counseling. 
who show 


Faculty members 
aptitude and interest in this 
direction should be utilized. A vocational 
counselor adept in group techniques should 
be employed. Interpretation of tests should 
be made available for counselors, and in- 
service training should be provided. 

Health services could be improved by 
use of case-conferences and by wider use 
of community resources. 

The College should accept responsibility 
for helping find adequate housing and for 
providing balanced lunches. 

Training in correct social behavior and 
human relations is the responsibility of the 
whole faculty. Members should be chosen 
on the basis of possession of qualities which 
students are expected to develop as well as 
on the basis of scholarly achievement. 

Mores include acceptance of petty dis- 
It is strongly recommended that 
sociologic al study of this problem be made. 

Evaluation techniques are neither reliable 
nor valid. There is need for more scientific 
research methods in social sciences. It is 
recommended that the College make use 
of its excellent faculty to develop them. 


honesty. 


The Use 
Text- 


Francis JAMes St. LAWRENCE. 
of Teaching Aids in 
books.* : 

The central purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the extent and method of 
use of certain textbook teaching aids by 
Connecticut high school biology teachers. 
In addition to working out this central 
problem, 


siology 


answers to the following sub- 


RECORD 


sidiary questions were sought: (1) What 
is the extent of use of a basic textbook? 
(2) What is the extent of use of reference 
textbooks? (3) Which teaching aids are 
used for making homework assignments, 
providing for individual differences, pro- 
viding an extended range of experiences, 
stimulation and motivation, and marking 
or testing? (4) What is the value of text. 
book teaching aids to the teacher? 

The introduction to the project traces 
the development of the tendency on the 
part of textbook authors to include teach- 
ing aids in their textbooks. The opinions 
of certain leading educators who fostered 
such a movement are voiced. 

Chapter I states the problem of the proj- 
limitations thereof. 
Chapter II presents as background material 
pertinent aspects of the setting of the prob- 
lem. The schools, teachers, and textbooks 
in use are 


ect and outlines the 


discussed with the intention of 
providing proper orientation. Chapter II 
indicates the methods of investigation em- 
ployed in the study. The five phases were: 
study of teaching aids per se, study of the 
pertinent educational literature, construc- 
tion and trial use of the interview sheet, 
collection of data, and treatment of data. 
Chapter IV reveals the extent to which 
the 14 teaching aids under investigation 
were used. In addition, the method of 
using these materials, as determined by five 
specific questions put to the teachers, is 
shown. Chapter V discusses certain factors 
commonly thought to influence the method 
and extent of use of teaching aids. These 
factors (teacher training, te: aching experi- 
ence, and school size) are analy zed. 
Chapter VI outlines the conclusions and 
implications which are drawn from the 
study. Within the restrictions or limitations 
noted earlier, certain generalizations are 
derived. It was found that textbook teach- 
ing aids were not generally conceded by 
teachers to be of educational value, as deter- 
mined by the extent of use. The textbook 
authors’ reasons for the inclusion of these 
aids did not appear to have much relation- 
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ship to the facts of use. The factors of 
teacher training, teaching experience, and 
school size had little influence upon the 
extent and method of use of teaching aids. 
The two reasons most commonly as- 
signed by the teachers for not using text- 
book teaching aids were that the teachers 
provided their own materials, and that 
similar and more appropriate aids were 
otherwise available. 


Rosert Bropy Patrick. Criteria for the 
Location of Public Junior Colleges in 
Pennsylvania.* 

The purpose of the study is to develop 
a state-wide plan for controlling the loca- 
tion of public junior colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania. Such a plan is urgently needed to 
organize and direct the thinking on both 
state and local levels in an effort to avoid 
the wastefulness which is so evident in the 
present location of the public secondary 
schools. 

In this study, the junior college is defined 
as two years or less of extension of the 
public secondary school. The fully or- 
ganized junior college aims to meet many 
of the higher educational needs of the com- 
munity in which it is located, including 
preparation for a university or professional 
school, general education for those who are 
not planning to go beyond the junior col- 
lege, specialized preparation for particular 
occupations on the semiprofessional level, 
and appropriate courses for adults in the 
community. 

Seven criteria were developed in the 
study: 

1. The junior college must be local in 
type, as it will serve a radius of not more 
than twenty-five or thirty miles. It must be 
free to students. Provisions should be made 
for students from sparsely settled areas. 
The fourteen state teachers colleges have 
been integrated into this state-wide plan. 

2. The minimum enrollment should be 
200 full-time students. This size student 
body will necessitate close articulation with 
the remainder of the local public schools. 


The organization of the extended public 
secondary schools should be such that it 
will fit the local situation, and no specific 
type of organization should be mandated. 

3. The four-year high school population 
of the proposed junior college area should 
exceed 800 students in grades nine through 
twelve. This minimum high school popula- 
tion is greater than some experts in the 
field believe necessary, but since Pennsyl- 
vania has no public junior colleges it seems 
well to keep the minimum as proposed. 

4. The local community must lack ade- 
quate post-twelfth grade education. It 
should not be a function of the state to 
compete with educational institutions it has 
already licensed, providing the education 
offered is free and adequate. 

5. The local community must desire a 
junior college, and must vote in favor of 
initiating it and supporting it to the best of 
its ability. 

6. The present school system should ade- 
quately meet the needs of the community 
on the twelfth grade level before it takes on 
additional responsibilities for curriculum, 
administration, instruction, and finance. 

7. The criteria for the location of public 
junior colleges should be applied by a re- 
organized and enlarged state department of 
public instruction, but the control of each 
separate junior college should be in the 
hands of the local board of education since 
the junior college is an extension of public 
education through the fourteenth year. 

Definite junior college areas have been 
located in accordance with the criteria, This 
procedure has involved, in addition to the 
criteria previously described, the recogni- 
tion of such factors as railroad and high- 
way transportation, physiography, ethnic 
groups, and the education of youth from 
sparsely settled areas and in occupations 
where limited replacements are necessary. 

The study closes with a discussion of the 
influences at work in Pennsylvania which 
favor the adoption of public junior colleges 
and the plans for implementation of the 
study in Pennsylvania. 
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Office of the President 


A new booklet, Teachers College Reporting 
to You, was recently issued by the Presi- 
dent’s office. It gives the story of the col- 
lege, its aims and programs, and the kind of 
students who attend, the cost of advanced 
training, public service rendered, and ma- 
terial and human resources needed. 


Office of the Registrar 


A 4.4 drop in enrollment of the 1950-1951 
fall term has been reported by the Registrar. 
The latest enrollment figure for this term 
is 6,857 as compared to last year’s total of 
7,180. The loss is due to a 9.4 falling off in 
veteran attendance. The non-veteran loss 
this term is less than 1 per cent. 


Division [| 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Source Materials on Korean Politics and 
Ideologies, compiled by Professor Donald G. 
Tewksbury, has been published by the New 
Institute of Pacific Relations. A collection 
of eighty-one key documents for the study 
of Korean ideologies from 1870 to 1950, it 
is the second in a series of four volumes 
comprising a Source Book on Far Eastern 
Political Ideologies. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
research 


Two United States Air Force 
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projects are currently under the direction 
of Professor R. L. Thorndike. The first 
project is the development of a plan and 
method for conducting a manpower census 
of air force recruits, and the second proj- 
ect is an analytical study of officer intel- 
ligence tests. 


Appieton-Century-Crofts has recently pub- 
lished a new book M. 
Symonds titled The 


by Professor P. 


Ego and the Self. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Tue Department held its annual three-day 
meeting at the Gypsy Trail Club in Octo- 
ber. A number of proposed projects were 
and _ possible 
revision of the present curriculum. 


discussed, including a study 


Five monthly meetings, beginning on Octo- 
ber 25, have been scheduled for the School 
Board Institute this year. Forty-two com- 
munities have become members of the In- 
stitute to date. 


Professor Willard E. Elsbree has been ap- 
pointed a member of a four-man committee 
to study the entire field of teachers’ salaries 
in New York State. The committee was 
established by State Controller Frank C. 
Moore at the request of Governor Dewey. 
Other members of the committee are Dr. 
Alonzo Grace, chairman of the education 
department of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Alfred D. Simpson of Harvard Uni 
versity, and Dr. John F. Sly of Princeton 
University. 





Hig 


New Protessors at the College 


< 


PAUL EISERI R, assoclatc professor of educa 


= tion, was formerly a member of the Depart 
ment of Education and Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and consultant in clinical 
ion psychology to the Veterans Administration 
rst there \t leachers ( ollege he w ill teach 
courses in counseling and in the psychology 
nd of personality. He received the doctor of 
Sus philosophy degree from the University of 
Oj- ( hicago 
el- 





| 
| 
; 
\l ARC 1 ARI | | INDSI . # assoctatc¢ protessol 
- of education, returns to the College after three 
‘ vears as coordinator of professional education 
N at Indiana State Teachers College at Terre 
ie Haute. In 1944-1945, she assisted Professor 
ay Stratemever in Teacher Education and in 1945 
10- 946, supervised student teaching in Elementary 
ore Education. Dr. Lindsey will be working in 
ve Curriculum and Teaching-Veacher [ducation 
0- 
01 
» | 
In- 





ree 

ies | 

yas PHIL C. I ANGE, associate professor of edu- 

C. cation, comes to the College from the State 

ey. Leachers College at Fredonia, N.Y.. where he 

Yr. was head of the Department of Education and 

i Psychology. He will be coordinator of stu 
dent teaching for Division Hl, Instruction. Dr 

30 Lange did his graduate work at the University 

ni- of Wisconsin. — 





FDWARD J. SHOBEN, Ji , associate professor 
of education, was director of student counseling 
wt the State University of lowa. He will be 
working in the Department of Guidance, par- 
ticularly in the areas of individual counseling, 
personality theory, and diagnostic testing He 
received the Doctor ot Philosophy degree 
from the University of Southern California, 





EUGENIA Kk. SPALDING, associate protessol 


of Nursing education, Was professor ot Nursing 
education and director of the Division of Nurs 
ing Education at the School of Education, 
Indiana University, from 1946 to 1949. She will 
be a member of the administrative and guid 
ance group for curriculum development and 
adviser for new students in administration and 
guidance in nursing education 





LORNE H. WOOLLATT, assistant professor 
of education, has been associated with the In 
stitute of Administrative Research at the Col 
lege, working with the Metropolitan School 
Study Council since 1947, during which time 
he completed work for the Doctor of Philos 
ophy degree. Dr. \Weoollatt is assistant secretary 
of the Metropolitan School Study Council, and 


will be teaching courses in administration 











LINCOLN MOSES. assistant professor of edu- 
cation, has just received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Stanford niversity, where 
he was a teaching and research assistant in 
the statistics department Dr. Moses will work 
in the Department of Psychological Founda 
tions at Teachers (¢ ollege, specializing in statisti 
cal methods. 





PHELALA J RYAN, assistant professor of 


nursing education, has been an instructor at 
the College on the irsing education staff and 
chief adviser in tl Nursing Service Adminis 
tration Program. Sh¢ ill act as coordinator 
of this progran ith the Hospital Administra 


tion Program in the School of Public Health 
it Columbia (| n crsity 





| AMES I RUSSELL. assistant professor of 
education, was assistant professor of political 
science at Johns Hopkins University before he 
joined the College faculty. He is now assistant 
executive officer of the ( iuzenship Education 
Project. Dr. Russell did his advanced work in 
the Graduate Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University 














KENNETH D. W ANN, assistant professor ot 


education, has been serving as a research as 


sistant in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute. 
Dr. Wann, former supervisor of education for 


Colbert County, Ala.. 
area of Curriculum and Teachin 
hood Education. 


g-karly Child 





KATE O. HYDER, assistant professor of 
nursing education, came to the College from 
Yale University, where she was an associate 
professor of obstetrical nursing. She served as 
instructor in maternity nursing in the Division 
of Nursing Education here last year and will 
continue her work in that area. 


will be working in the 


VWILDRED MONTAG. assistant professor of 
nursing education, was associate professor and 
director of the School ot Nursing at \ delphi 
( ollege, Garden City, N.Y 


ind an instructor at Teachers College last year. 


from 1943 to 1948, 


She will be working especially in the pre- 


specialization program in’ Nursing Education, 





CHARLES LEONHARD., assistant professor 

of music education, has been an instructor in 

the Department of Music and Music Educa- 

tion since 1946. He received his Doctor of 

I ducation degrec¢ last vear His area 1s music 

theory, and he is particularly interested in 
; 


nm music structure 


experimental teaching 
t 
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A survey of higher education in Iowa has 
just been completed by Emeritus Professor 
George Strayer. He was recently ap- 
ginted a co-director of an educational sur- 
vey of New York City, with special study 
on the issue of fiscal independence for the 
city’s board of education. 


Division III 
Instruction 
MATHEMATICS 


Professor Howard Fehr is a member of the 
newly formed Research Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 

White Wings, by Philip Barry, was pre- 
ented by the Drama Workshop on No- 
vember 28, 29 and 30 

FINE ARTS 

Tue Department has released the 1949-1950 
isue of Art Education Today, its annual 
publication. The “The 
Teacher,” and includes articles by a number 
of well-known art including 
Herbert Read, the English critic. 


issue is devoted to 


educators, 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


Srupents, faculty and staff of Teachers 
College have been invited to take a home- 
aursing course in a project sponsored by 
the Nursing Service of the New York 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and 
the Nursing Division. The course, “Home 
Care of the Sick,” held at the 
College. It resulted from requests by the 
National Security Resources Board and the 
New York Civil Defense Office that the 
Red Cross train at least 2 per cent of the 
tational population in home nursing. 


will be 
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Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Tue Central School Study staff made a 
pilot study in one of fifteen areas of New 
York State during November, and are now 
utilizing the findings of the study in cover- 
ing all of the 400 central schools. Represen- 
tatives from the State Department of 
Education are assisting in the project. 


APPROXIMATELY twenty two-day confer- 
ences are being planned by the Associated 
Public Schools Systems, affiliate of the In- 
stitute. Board members, superintendents, 
teachers and citizens from all parts of the 
United States will attend these conferences. 


Institute of Adult Education 


A research project on the problems of old 
age and retirement has been undertaken 
by the Institute of Adult Education, in con- 
junction with the Institute of Psychological 
Research. Its main objective is to find out 
how people feel about growing older and 
about retiring, and how they can be helped 
to anticipate retirement and old age. 


— 
e 


Institute of Field Studies 


Five school building studies in the metro- 
politan New York and New Jersey areas 
were recently completed by the Institute, 
and several other surv eys are still in prog- 
ress, including a comprehensive survey of 
North Westchester County, which 
prises nine communities. 


com- 


Citizenship Education Project 


Instructors from eight teachers’ colleges 
are planning a teacher-education program 
in citizenship with the Project. The Project 
staff meeting with a group of 
English and science teachers to help them 
adapt citizenship education materials to 
English and science classes. 


has been 
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Cooperative Project in 
Educational Administration 


FourTEEN teams of school superintendents 
in the New York area began the Project’s 
first major field phase in October. The 
teams made a first-hand study of the job of 
superintendent in the 71 Metropolitan 
School Study Council schools. On No- 
vember 6 and 7, representatives from 15 
colleges and universities in the East met 
with project officials at the College to open 
a cooperative relationship. 


Professor Frank Cyr has been granted a 
leave of absence for 1950-1951 to direct a 
study of the functions and duties of dis- 
trict school superintendents in New York 
State. The study is being made coopera- 
tively by the District Superintendent’s As- 
sociation, the State Education Department, 
and the Project. It is being financed at a 
cost of $25,850. 


Agnes Russell Center 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Professor Harold J. McNally 
as executive officer of the center. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abbe, William Parker (B.S. 1949), instruc- 
tor in art, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. 


Adkins, E. Robert, instructor in physical 
education, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Anderson, Presco, associate supervisor of 
education, Bureau of Adult Education, New 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any student 
in the allied schools of Columbia University who has 
carried twelve points of work is also eligible for registra- 


York State Department of Education, Albany 
N.Y. ; 
Antony, Paul U. (A.M. 1943), element 
principal, Montrose and Franklin Schools, 

Wakefield, Mass. 
Auerbach, Philip, director of guidance, Beth. 
lehem Central Schools, Delmar, N.Y. 


Ausubel, David P. (Ph.D. 1950), assistant 
professor of education, University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Beach, Justus S. (A.M. 1949), principal, Fort 
Trumbull Elementary School, Milford, Conn, 


Beberman, Max (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
education, University of Illinois, Urbana, I] 


Bernstein, Martin B., teacher of music, Tow- 
son Junior and Senior High Schools, Tow- 
son, Md. 


Bessom, Margery L. (A.M. 1943), extension 
clothing specialist, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Blacklidge, Betty (A.M. 1949), head of resi- 
dence halls for women, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Bosscher, Gertrude, therapeutic dietition, The 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, and Hartwick 
College, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Brand, Philip F. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
business education, High School, Atlantic High- 
lands, N.]J. 


Brennan, Mary C. (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector of nursing, Roger Williams General 
Hospital, Providence, R.I. 


Bierley, Cecil H., teacher of business educa- 
tion, High School, Hagerstown, Md. 


Brimley, Betty Ann (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
English, Great Neck Junior High School, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Brown, Florence Melissa, dean, Salem Acaa- 
emy, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Browne, Mary P., teacher of music, Public 
Schools, High Point, N.C. 


Callan, John H. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of business, West Liberty State Col ege, 
West Liberty, W. Va. 


Cappon, S. Clyde, director of music, Public 
Schools, Olean, N.Y. 


Casement, Hazeldean, kindergarten teacher, 
Central School, Glen Rock, N.J. 


Castellano, Joseph A. (A.M. 1949), critic 
teacher, University of Pittsburgh Laboratory 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cerreta, Florinda, teacher of French and 
Spanish, Franklin High School, New York, 
N.Y. 

Clark, M. Corinne (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
hysical education, West Aurora High School, 
Aurora, Ill. 


Cline, Alvin B. (A.M. 1949), assistant pro- 
fessor of education and psychology, Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Cookingham, Melva J. (A.M. 1950), supervi- 
sor of vocal music, Public Schools, Corcoran, 


Calif. 


Cookingham, Paul D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of social studies, Corcoran Joint Union High 
School District, Corcoran, Calif. 


Cooley, Max G., supervising principal, Ulster 
High School, Ulster, Pa. 


Costello, Eileen Theresa (A.M. 1950), in- 
sructor in business education, Fairleigh Dick- 
inson Junior College, Rutherford, N.J. 


Creasy, Margaret Frances, teacher of reme- 
dial reading, The Edgewood School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Crossen, Marion H., assistant to dean of 
women, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


Daniels, Hazel (A.M. 1935), assistant profes- 
sor of elementary education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


Davies, Evelyn A. (Ed.D. 1950), lecturer in 
physical education, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


De Luke, James V. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
English and history, High School, Butler, N.J. 


De Wees, Margaret E., director of housing, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R.L. 


Donnelly, James B. (A.M. 1947), health edu- 
cation consultant, Yonkers Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Doolittle, George S., teacher of English, 
Glasgow High School, Glasgow, Mont. 


Dorne, William P. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
speech, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 


Dornfeld, Frank J. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physical education, Staples High School, 
Westport, Conn. 

Dunston, Anne, teacher of music, Orangeburg 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


Earle, James S. (A.M. 1949), speech correc- 
tionist, Washington and Lee High School, Ar- 
lington, Va. 


Edmonds, Frances Phylisia (A.M. 1950), 
teacher of physical education, St. Clair High 
School, Cambridge, Md. 


Erb, Arthur C. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
social studies, High School, Smithtown, N.Y. 


Fleming, Louise E., dean of students, Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, N.C. 


Flye, R. Clarence (Prof. Dip. 1948), assistant 
professor of music, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. 


Fonte, Albert, group worker, Y.W.C.A., 301 
East Kingsbridge Road, Bronx, N.Y. 


Foot, George F. (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
family life, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N.Y. 

Formaad, William (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
speech, Thomas Jefferson High School, Arling- 


ton, Va. 


Freeman, Billy V. (A.M. 1950), counselor and 
instructor in guidance, East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce, Tex. 


Gardner, Florence E. (A.M. 1950), instruc- 


tor in biology, Dean Junior College, Franklin, 
Mass. 


Garrison, Alice (B.S. 1944), supervisor of out- 
patient department, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Saginaw, Mich. 


Gaskins, James, instructor in chemistry, Texas 
College, Tyler, Tex. 


Gertzen, Myrra, teacher of social studies, 
Junior High School, Valley Stream, N.Y. 


Good, Evelyn (A.M. 1950), teacher of physi- 
cal education, Laurel School, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Goundie, George H. (A.M. 1946), instructor 
in arts and crafts, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Graham, Dorothy J., art consultant, Public 
Schools, Redding and Easton, Conn. 


Greer, Dorothy Baxter (A.M. 1943), execu- 
tive director, St. Barnabas House, New York, 
N.Y. 

Hadermann, Kenneth Frederick (A.M. 1950), 


teacher of social studies, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. 


Hahn, Jessie H. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
early childhood education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cortland, N.Y. 


Harcourt, Bernard C. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of industrial arts and mechanical drawing, 
Bourne High School, Bourne, Mass. 
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Hawkins, Donald Scott (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education and football coach, But- 
ler High School, Butler, N.J. 


Headley, Margaret (A.M. 1950), kindergar- 
ten teacher, Public School, Bronxville, N.Y. 


Heying, Harriet (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Elementary schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Hibshman, Elizabeth (A.M. 1948), principal, 
Whitpain School, Blue Bell, Montgomery 
County, Pa. 


Hopke, William E. (Ed.D. 1950), executive 
assistant, Office of Field Relations and Place- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Horn, David M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English, Talmudical Academy, Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. 

Houston, James Jr. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in education, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Newark, N.J. 

Hunt, Margaret Elizabeth (A.M. 1946), 
supervisor of primary grades, Vanderburgh 
County, Evansville, Ind. 

Hyde, Stanley B. (A.M. 1932), director of 
christian education, Congregational Christian 
Conference, Chicago, IIl. 

Kent, Sidney J. (A.M. 1947), physical thera- 
pist, private practice, San Diego, Calif. 

Kiah, Calvin L. (A.M. 1937), head of de- 
partment of education, Savannah State College, 
Savannah, Ga. 

King, Muriel Clarissa (A.M. 1944), critic 
teacher of mathematics, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 

Kirtland, Howard H., teacher of 
High School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Kochman, Philip (Ed.D. 1947), professor of 
education, State Teachers College, Fredonia, N.Y. 


science, 


Kreisch, Frederick (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 

Lazar, Irving (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
child development, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill. 

Levine, Nathan J. (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
education, Temple University Teachers Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lockard, Mary G., public health staff nurse, 
Department of Public Health, Flint, Mich. 


Lockhart, Harriet Clare (A.M. 1949), teacher 
cf English, Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
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Lonsky, Edmond L. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
chemistry and physics, Lakewood High School, 
Lakewood, N.J. 

Lovett, Mary E. (A.M. 
sight-saving and blind, 
Hawthorne, Calif. 


1950), teacher of 
Hawthorne School, 


Maccoby, Herbert, assistant professor of 
education, Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. 


Mades, Margaret (A.M. 1934), instructor in 
clothing and textiles, State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 


Martin, Robert H.., | = (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Batavia, N.Y. 


Matthews, Don B. (Ed.D. 1950), superinten- 
dent of schools, Troy, Mo. 


McCarty, Donald James, instructor in social 
studies, High School, Brookings, S.D. 


McConnell, Anna Mary (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of biology, Roger Ludlowe High School, Fair- 
field, Conn. 


McElfish, John R. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
health and physical education, Forest Hills 
Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McGuire, John P., superintendent of schools, 
District No. 3, Suffolk County, N.Y. 


Meno, Lionel W. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of extra-mural instruction, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Middleton, Herman (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in dramatics, University of Delaware, Newark, 
Del. é 

Miner, Robert E. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
physical education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mitchell, Ruth B. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
foods and nutrition, Benedict College, Colum- 
bia, S.C. : 

Moore, Wayne T. (A.M. 1950), choirmaster 
and organist, Church of Holy Comforter, Bur- 
lington, N.C. , 


Morgan, Martha Joanna (A.M. 1950), di- 
rector of Teen-Age Club, Y.W.C.A., 610 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Moritz, Marie Whiteside, teacher of third 
grade, Public School No. 8, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Morrison, Milford ; teacher of English 
and social studies, Junior High School, Annis- 
ton, Ala. 


Mulkerne, Donald J.D. (Ed.D. 1950), direc- 
tor and assistant professor, University of Bridge- 
port, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Nielsen, A. Helen (A.M. 1949), teacher of 

third grade, Burcham School, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Ogbin, Frances, librarian, Gilboa-Conesville 
Central Rural School, Gilboa, N.Y. 

Onody, Edward S. (A.M. 1948), director of 
guidance, Hancock Central School, Hancock, 
NY. 

Pauli, Alice Stickney (B.S. 1918), assistant 
director, Forest Neighborhood House, Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Pellerin, R. Gerard (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


Prather, Margaret T. (A.M. 1950), head of 
mathematics department, West Tallahatchie 
High School, Webb, Miss. 


Pratt, Edith G. (A.M. 1948), assistant dean 
of students, State Teachers College, New Paltz, 
N.Y. 

Ramsey, Marjorie, guidance counselor, Sea- 
ford Special School District, Seaford, Del. 


Reid, Isaac E., Jr., instructor in music, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
Reutter, E. Edmund, Jr. (Ph.D. 1950), asso- 


ciate in educational administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Rosenquist, Amanda (A.M. 1928), director of 
home economics, Milwaukee-Downer College, 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Roth, Norman Raphael (A.M. 1950), instruc- 
tor in sociology, University of Maryland, Col- 


lege Park, Md. 


Rutter, T. Edward, supervising principal, 
Washington Lee High School, Arlington, Va. 


Schabas, Ezra (A.M. 1948), assistant profes- 
sor of music, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Schlegel, Emerson C. (A.M. 1949), elemen- 
tary supervisor, Stark County School System, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sirch, Peter V. (A.M. 1oso), director of mu- 
sic, Passaic Valley High School, Little Falls, 
N.]. 


Sloan, Jean K. (A.M. 1948), dean of women, 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, 
Nebr. 


Smith, Ann Avery, dean of women, Arnold 
College for Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Milford, Conn. 

Spearing, Cecilia W. (A.M. 1949), instruc- 
tor in biology, Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 


N.C. 
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Stratemeyer, Clara G. (Ph.D. 1938), associ- 
ate professor of education, Women’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N.C. 

Sugarman, Alan W. (A.M. 1949), teacher of 


history and English, Hudson Senior High 
School, Hudson, N.Y. 


Topalis, Mary (A.M. 1950), educational ad- 
ministrator, Central State Hospital, Lakeland, 
Ky. 

Trayer, Thomas S., Jr. (A.M. 1950), teacher 


of science and biology, Wellington C. Mepham 
High School, Bellmore, N.Y. 


Trevethan, Ruth E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in English, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. 

Tuttle, Robert E., principal-teacher, Man- 
netto Hill School, Plainview, Hicksville, N.Y. 

Vermilye, Dyckman W., resident counselor, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Wagner, Marjorie (B.S. 1947), instructor in 


music, National Cathedral School, Washington, 
oF 


Waidelich, Elizabeth (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in physical education, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Walker, Virginia M., teacher of music, Junior 
High School, Kensington, Md. 


Walsh, John X. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
mathematics, Drury High School, North 
Adams, Mass. 

Walters, Virginia Gregory (A.M. 1950), 


teacher of the mentally retarded, Newark Pub- 
lic Schools, Newark, N.J. 


Weiss, Rose (A.M. 1949), instructor in nurs- 
ing, School of Nursing, University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif. 

Whitley, Marjorie (A.M. 1950), personnel as- 
sistant, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, N.Y. 

Williams, David Keith, teacher of health edu- 


cation, Stewart Junior High School, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Windoes, Frederic C. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies and guidance counselor, Hinsdale 
Township High School, Hinsdale, IIl. 


Wood, Izora, teacher of the mentally handi- 
capped, Public Schools, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. 


Wright, Dorothy L. (Prof. Dip. 1949), dean 
of residence, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 


N.Y. 
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Wright, Jay Talmadge (Ed.D. 1944), director 
of education, National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, New York, N.Y. 


Wright, Louise Jackson (A.M. 1933), direc- 
tor of publicity, Finch Junior College, New 
York, N.Y. 


Yocom, Ralph L. (Prof. Dip. 1949), assistant 
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director of student personnel and vocational 
counselor, Pennsylvania State College, Harris. 
burg Center, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Younker, Janet (M.S. 1947), home econ 


» . Omist, 
Valmart, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Zimmer, Kathleen L. (A.M. 1949), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Rochester, N.Y, 
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Alumni Activities 
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One hundred and eighty-two graduates of 
Teachers College from all parts of the 
United States attended the second annual 
alumni conference, held at the College on 
November 9 and 10. Some of the general 
problems in education that were taken up 
at the meetings were: strengthening the 
teaching profession; financial support for 
education; academic freedom and national 
curity; and public education and spiritual 
values. 

Addresses were made by President Wil- 
lam F. Russell, speaking on “Teachers 
College, Past and Future;” Dean Hollis L. 
Caswell, who discussed the program and 
organization of the college; and Professor 
George S. Counts spoke on “Understanding 
the Soviet Union World Com- 
munism” at the Thursday conference dinner 
at the Men’s Faculty Club. 

On Thursday alumni attended depart- 
mental meetings. Friday’s session was 
devoted to group discussions of current 
educational problems in the nation and to 
asummary discussion of Teachers College. 
Alumni made suggestions for the future 


and 


work of the college at this meeting. 

The alumni conferences are planned as 
workshops, rather than “homecomings.” It 
has long been felt that alumni, with leader- 
hip positions in education throughout the 
country, could make a valuable contribu- 
tion to college planning. The idea proved 
successful at the first alumni conference 
held at the college last February. 

The alumni advisory committee for the 
conference included Acnes Geuinas (A.M. 
1935), Lawrence V. Dopp (A.M. 1937), 
Eucene G. Whukins (PhD. 1937), 
Dwicut Teer, former student, and Jessica 
LINNEMAN, former student. 


Eucene G. Wirkins (Ph.D. 1937) has re- 
cently been appointed president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Newark. 
Dr. Wilkins has been dean of instruction 
at the college for the last five years. 


On November 4, Georce WILLIAM Gore, 
Jr. (Ph.D. 1940) was inaugurated as the 
sixth president of Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Tallahassee. 


A statue of Minerva, the University of 
Louisville award for merit, has been given 
to a Teachers College alumna, FAYETTE 
Barnum, former student. Miss Barnum was 
the first director of the Art Center Associa- 
tion School, an affiliate of the University 
of Louisville, and she headed the school 
until her retirement in 1944. She is now 
director emeritus. A citation accompanying 
the statue lauded Miss Barnum for her “in- 
exhaustible enthusiasm for the creative life, 
and her unique gift for discovering and 
liberating the individual’s creative talent.” 
Tue election of Rocer Crowe, Gay, 
former student, as president of Nasson 
College, Springvale, Me., has been an- 
nounced by the college board of trustees. 
Mr. Gay has been serving as assistant dean 
of the New York Medical College. During 
World War II, he worked with the War 
Department as a civilian expert consultant 
in higher education. 


Bea Lawson Miter, former student, was 
appointed home service director of Servel, 
Inc., manufacturer of gas appliances and 
equipment, in October. Miss Miller has 
served as instructor in foods and cookery 
on the Teachers College faculty and as 
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editorial assistant in the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute and General Foods Corpora- 
tion. In her new position, she will super- 
vise consumer education programs through 
the nation’s gas utility companies and 
appliance distributors. 


Tue former educational director in the 
Armed Forces Information and Education 
Division of the Department of Defense, 
Epwin H. Miner (A.M. 1929) has taken 
over the duties of dean of the new Orange 
County Community College at Middle- 
town, N. Y. Prior to going into the 
Defense Department, Mr. Miner was as- 
sociate commissioner in the United States 
Office of Education, where he served as 
liaison officer with lay groups and as 
executive secretary of the Citizens Federa- 
tion Commission on Education. 


Laura and Etste Lopez-CarvajaL, former 
students, report they have opened the 
School of Conversational English in 
Vedado, Havana, Cuba, and are using the 
aural approach to the teaching of English 
as a second language. They studied this 
method of teaching the subject under 
Professor Aileen Kitchin and other faculty 
members at Teachers College. 


Tue new director of the department of edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa., is CHartes M. Lone, former 
student and former assistant professor of 
education at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


Cotorapo State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo., has announced the appoint- 
ment of LyMaAn B. GrayBeat (A.M. 1929) 
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as professor of secondary education. Dr, 
Graybeal, a regular member of the summer 
session faculty at the college for the past 
three years, asked to be relieved of his 
duties as professor of education at New 
York University to accept the appointment, 
In addition to his teaching duties, he will be 
in charge of the student teaching program 
in on-campus training schools and in public 
schools of Greeley. 


Tue first summer session to be offered at 
the State Teachers College, Lyndon Cen. 
ter, Vt., was instituted in July with Mara- 
LYN E. Grant (A.M. 1947) as director, 


Tue promotion of Kari J. LAwrence 
(A.M. 1942), director of the physical edu- 
cation teacher training program at Colgate 
University in Hamilton, N.Y., to the rank 
of professor has been announced by the 
board of trustees of the university. Mr, 
Lawrence joined the Colgate faculty in 
1941. 


THe new executive director of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the City 
of New York is THerma Muts (A.M, 
1929), former director of student affairs for 
women at the University of Missouri. In her 
new position, Miss Mills is responsible for 
the entire YWCA program in the city, in- 
cluding supervision of a staff of 511 and the 
operation of four branch Y’s and five resi- 
dence halls. 


THe appointment of LAVERA ACHELPOHL 
(A.M. 1949) as assistant professor of music 
at Western State College of Colorado at 
Gunnison, has been announced by the col- 
lege division of fine arts. 














